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The  theme  of  the  French  Graduate  Students  I  ifth 
Interdisciphnar)'  Conference,  "Violence  in  French  Literature  and 
Society,"  arose  from  an  informal  discussion  held  by  the 
conference  committee  about  the  literary  import  of  socio-cultural, 
ideological  or  domestic  antipathies.  These  conflicts,  which 
manifest  themselves  through  revolutions,  individual  or  mass- 
executions,  assassinations,  and  physical  or  psychological 
assaults,  give  rise  to  a  particularly  visceral  body  of  artistic  and 
cultural  achievements  which,  our  committee  believes,  merit 
scholarly  examination  in  their  own  right. 

After  having  selected  the  subject  of  this  year's  conference, 
the  committee  then  consulted  with  several  professors  about 
possible  keynote  addresses.  Professor  Sylvere  Lotringer's  name 
arose  not  only  because  of  his  extraordinary'  knowledge  about  the 
subject,  but  because  of  his  unconventional  and  often  pioneering 
approach  to  literar>'  studies.  His  paper  detailing  the  import  of 
torture  and  sacrifice  in  Duras,  entitled  The  Person  who  Tortures 
is  Me:  Violence  and  the  Sacred  in  the  Works  of  htargurite 
Duras — a  superb  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  twentieth  century 
politics,  war  crimes,  and  revenge — was  a  successful  introduction 
of  our  event. 

Our  annual  conference  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  financial  support  of  our  generous  sponsors.  We 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  Borchard  Foundation,  French 
Consulate  at  Los  Angeles,  European  Studies  Program  (UCLA), 
Center  for  Modern  and  Contemporary  Studies  (UCLA),  Campus 
Programs  Committee,  Graduate  Students'  Association,  and  the 
Department  of  French  (UCLA).  We  owe  special  thanks  to 
Professor  Fran9oise  Lionnet,  not  only  for  her  introduction  of  our 
keynote  speaker,  but  also  for  her  devoted  attention  to  our  event. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  extend  a  special  thanks  to  UCLA's 
French  Graduate  Students,  without  whose  dedicated  efforts  the 
conference  would  not  have  been  possible.  A  substantial  number 
of  them  gave  over  their  energies  towards  funding,  housing  of 
conference  participants  and  entertainment,  with  the  result  that 
this   year's   conference   proved   a   resounding   intellectual   and 
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logistical  success.  We  feel  certain  that  next  year's  conference, 
which  examines  the  thematics  of  spectrality  and  haunting,  will 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  promulgating  intellectually  stimulating 
academic  forums  during  which  students  and  professors  may 
continue  to  present  aspects  of  their  own  work  and  expose 
themselves  to  fresh  modalities  of  scholarship. 
— Holly  R.  Gilbert,  Conference  Chair 


The  Person  Who  Tortures  Is  Me:  Violence  and 
the  Sacred  in  the  Work  of  Margurite  Duras 

Sylvere  Lotringer  is  Professor  of  French  at  the  University  of 
Cohnnhia. 

By  the  time  Marguerite  Duras  died  in  Paris  in  1996  at  age 
82,  siie  was  what  the  French  call  a  "sacred  monster,"  a  literary 
monument  unto  herself  with  some  forty-odd  novels,  fifteen  films 
and  as  many  plays  to  her  credit.  Although  she  had  first  been 
known  in  the  late  60s  both  in  France  and  in  America  as  a 
practitioner  of  the  Noiireau  Roman  (New  Novel)  together  with 
Alain  Robbe-Grillet  and  Nathalie  Sarraute,  she  didn't  exactly 
belong  there,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter.  Her  novels  were  far 
more  atmospheric  and  romantic  than  experimental.  Some  people 
in  France  went  as  far  as  denying  that  she  was  a  writer,  outraged 
by  what  they  considered  her  cheap  lyricism,  self-indulgence  and 
unabashed  narcissism.  Others  loved  her  precisely  for  that. 

All  her  life.  Marguerite  Duras  was  a  controversial  figure, 
eliciting  strong  reactions  of  adulation  and  exasperation  in  her 
audience.  She  especially  enraged  French  literati  after  one  of  her 
later  novels,  probably  the  most  mannered.  The  Lover,  published 
in  1984,  became  an  international  bestseller  and  earned  her  the 
prestigious  Prix  Goncourt.  For  Duras,  it  was  sweet  revenge 
thirty-five  years  after  she  had  been  turned  down  by  the  Goncourt 
for  her  first  masterpiece.  Sea  Wall  (Barrage  contre  le  Pacifique), 
actually  a  much  better  novel  and  truer  to  the  saga  of  her  prewar 
adolescence  among  poor  Indochinese  peasants.  That  same  year, 
in  1950,  she  was  excluded  from  the  French  Communist  Party, 
which  she  had  joined  early  on  during  the  German  occupation, 
when  being  a  communist  in  France  still  meant  something.  She 
became  militantly  anti-Stalinist  after  that,  but  still  passionately 
believed  in  a  "communism  of  the  mind,"  like  her  boyfriend, 
Dionys  Mascolo,  and  her  husband,  Robert  Antelme. 

During  the  war  years  the  three  of  them.  Marguerite, 
Dionys,  and  Robert,  got  involved  in  a  resistance  group  created 
by  Fran9ois  Mitterand  in  1943.  Arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and  sent 
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to  a  German  camp,  Robert  Antelme  was  eventually  recognized 
by  Mitterand  in  Dachau  as  he  lay  dying  among  piles  of  corpses. 
It  was  Robert's  close  friend  Dionys,  Duras's  lover,  who 
managed  to  retrieve  him  from  the  quarantined  camp  and  bring 
him  back  to  Paris  where  Duras  nursed  him  back  to  life.  Then 
Duras  left  her  husband  to  live  with  her  lover.  These  are  some  of 
the  episodes  Duras  chronicled  in  The  IVar.  the  desperate  wait  for 
her  husband's  return,  the  attempt  to  extract  some  information 
about  him  from  the  Gestapo  man  who  arrested  him,  her  anger 
and  rage  at  the  French  collaborators  rounded  up  by  their  group  at 
the  Liberation.  These  stories  also  reveal  Duras's  deep  ambiguity 
and  attraction  towards  those  she  was  supposed  to  spy  on  or 
chastise,  her  eagerness  to  play  with  fire  and  transgression. 
Antelme's  own  account  of  his  harrowing  experience  in 
Germany,  The  Human  Speeies,  in  some  ways  overlapping  hers, 
was  published  in  1947  and  eventually  became  a  classic  of  the 
death  camps  on  a  par  with  Primo  Levi's  Survival  in  Ausehwitz. 
Duras's  The  War  was  published  much  later,  in  1985,  in  the  wake 
of  The  Lover. 

The  War  confirmed  Duras's  reputation  as  a  considerable 
writer  and  a  powerful  witness  to  the  horrors  of  our  time.  As  the 
French  title.  La  Douleiir,  more  aptly  indicated — douleur  means 
pain — it  was  centered  on  the  severe  breakdown  she  herself 
experienced  at  the  Liberation  waiting  for  Antelme's  return  from 
deportation.  It  was  a  candid  account  as  well  of  the  violent 
dissentions  that  existed  among  the  French  themselves  at  the  time, 
a  version  widely  at  variance  with  the  Gaullist  myth  of  a  French 
nation  united  against  the  invader  and  opposed  to  an  illegal  and 
aberrant  pro-German  Vichy  regime.  This  myth  only  started 
crumbling  down  some  thirty  years  after  the  war  ended,  but  it  was 
still  pretty  much  accepted  as  truth  when  The  War  was  published. 
In  1992,  seven  years  later.  President  Francois  Mitterand  could 
still  deny  his  own  rather  muddled  past  and  imperturbably  assert 
that  "llie  French  Nation  was  not  involved  in  that,  nor  was  the 
Republic."  The  War  obviously  touched  a  raw  nerve,  and  not  just 
in  France.  But  what  made  it  so  unique  in  Duras's  own  work  was 
the  unsparing  attitude  she  maintained  in  this  book  towards 
herself  and  her  loaded  material.   For  Le  Monde'  s  influential 
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columnist,  Bertrand  Poirot-Delpech,  it  had  "the  intolerable  ring 
of  truth." 

The  material  she  dealt  with  was  indeed  intolerable,  but  the 
book's  relation  to  truth  was  more  problematic.  Marguerite  Duras 
always  had  a  problem  with  truth  and  often  used  it  freely  like  a 
painter's  brush.  Although  she  presented  La  Doideitr  as  the  exact 
transcription  of  a  forgotten  war  diary,  it  turned  out  to  have  been 
heavily  tampered  with.  This  was  even  truer  for  the  mythical 
version  she  gave  of  her  own  upbringing  in  Indochina  during  the 
waning  days  of  the  French  colonial  era,  a  material  she  reworked 
in  book  after  book  throughout  her  life,  from  her  straightforward 
account  in  Sea  Wall  (1950)  and  The  North  China  Lover  ( 1991 )  to 
the  more  glamorized  treatment  she  gave  it  in  The  Lover  (1984). 
Actually,  this  story  of  her  formative  years  among  a  ragged 
family  of  impoverished  colonial  settlers  goes  a  long  way  to 
explain  the  ambiguous  status  Marguerite  Duras,  or  M.D.  as  she 
is  popularly  known,  has  enjoyed  in  contemporary  French  culture. 
It  may  also  account  for  her  attitude  throughout  the  events 
chronicled  in  La  Doiileur. 

Although  adopted  early  on  as  an  exotic  pet,  Duras  never 
quite  belonged  among  the  sophisticated  Paris  bourgeois 
intellectual  milieu  in  which  she  ended  up  spending  most  of  her 
life.  In  many  people's  eyes,  including  her  own,  M.D.  was 
another  Edith  Piaf — La  mome  Piaf,  the  famed  singer  who  came 
out  of  the  gutter  with  a  voice  so  raw  and  ravaged,  so  radiant  in 
its  sadness  that  it  blew  everyone  off  their  feet.  Like  her,  Duras 
had  a  diminutive  frame  and  hauntingly  beautiful  features  that 
crumbled  down  dramatically  very  early  on,  an  old  gamine  with  a 
ravaged  face  and  this  monstrous  clamor  of  the  populace  rushing 
through  her  as  well,  coming  out  of  nowhere,  tearing  her 
diminutive  body  away. 

Like  Piaf,  Duras  was  a  natural.  But  comparisons,  of 
course,  only  go  so  far.  Duras  never  had  a  chance  to  absorb 
French  popular  culture  by  the  root.  At  most,  as  a  young  girl  she 
was  fed  a  diet  of  trashy  French  popular  romances  whose 
sentimentality  penneated  her  books  and  her  own  life.  Unlike 
Piaf,  Duras  didn't  grow  up  in  the  streets,  but  around  the  muddy 
waters  and  green  rice  paddies  of  Indochina.  She  kept  dreaming 
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about  them,  but  they  weren't  quite  her  own  either.  She  couldn't 
take  anything  for  granted,  even  herself.  In  many  ways  her 
country  was  her  family,  a  ragged  outfit  of  impoverished  colonial 
settlers  whose  shaky  tribulations  and  dubious  expedients 
provided  her  with  both  a  window  to  the  world  and  a  screen  on 
which  to  project  her  personal  obsessions.  And  she  remained  just 
that,  white  trash  transplanted  from  the  French  colonies,  picking 
up  whatever  "culture"  she  could  along  the  way,  and  then  just 
going  from  there. 

When  she  finally  moved  to  Paris  to  finish  her  studies  in 
1933,  a  period  of  intense  political  strife  with  the  rise  of  Hitler  in 
Gennany  and  the  ominous  threat  of  fascism  in  France,  Duras 
wasn't  especially  interested  in  politics,  not  even  aware,  it  seems, 
of  the  harsh  repression  of  the  indigenous  population  that  had 
recently  happened  in  the  "beautiful  colony"  of  Indochina.  Over 
the  years,  though,  she  became  increasingly  militant  about  her 
political  ideas,  occupied  the  Odeon  theater  all  by  herself  in  May 
*68,  or  so  it  seems.  She  experienced  the  French  students' 
uprising  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  world,  competing  in  ultra-leftism 
with  Jean  Genet  and  Michel  Foucault,  and  this  even  after  it  had 
all  petered  out.  She  also  became  a  staunch  feminist  early  on,  but 
in  her  own  terms  and  for  her  own  use.  It  is  at  this  point  that  her 
cult  took  off,  although  at  first  she  may  have  been  one  of  the  few 
to  celebrate  it.  With  her  new  fame  she  got  increasingly 
idiosyncratic  and  unmanageable,  a  blatant  egomaniac,  a  rabid 
radical,  a  bleeding-heart,  a  real  embarrassment.  She  was  also 
drinking  too  much,  and  eventually  had  to  clean  up  big  time  in  a 
clinic,  an  episode  documented  by  her  last  companion,  Yann 
Andrea,  in  a  book  called  M.D.  (Editions  de  Minuit,  1983). 

In  her  newspaper  articles  and  public  statements  Duras  kept 
taking  extreme  political  positions.  She  debunked  the  privileged, 
rhapsodized  the  Jews,  defended  Algerian  workers  and  denounced 
Communists  and  trade-union  bureaucrats,  speaking  up  for 
prisoners,  castigating  the  stupidity  called  justice.  She  also  found 
innocence  in  crime,  absolving  all  the  ravages  of  passion.  "I 
believe  that  we  should  kill  (since  one  kills)  the  criminals  from 
Choisy,"  she  bluntly  commented  on  a  well-known  crime  of 
passion,  "but  that  once  and   for  all  one  we  should  renounce 
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interpreting  the  darkness  tiiey're  coming  from..."  (Outside  144). 
She  would  make  a  fool  of  herself  on  every  occasion,  telling  the 
"truth  of  darkness"  as  she  saw  it,  regardless  of  any  boundary  or 
decency,  excessive,  imperious,  and  often  intolerably  right.  For 
the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  she  would  often  hit  the  mark,  hanging 
on  to  her  vision  like  a  dog  to  a  bone  until  she  knocked  down  far 
more  rational  arguments.  She  would  uncover  a  compelling  truth 
buried  in  the  mud,  making  the  reader  look  at  reality  as  if  for  the 
first  time: 

We  thought  we  knew  what  a  factory  was.  We 
didn't  know  anything.  We  think  we  know  what  a 
woman  is,  a  child,  being  Black,  a  worker  from 
Mali  working  at  the  Citroen  factories.  We  don't 
know.  We're  so  glued  in,  buried  in  such  a 
rhetoric  that  by  ourselves  we  don't  know 
anything  anymore... The  international  scene  of 
human  work,  from  now  on,  is  that  of  an 
unending,  hemorrhagic  flow  of  a  parallel  work- 
force ready  to  put  up  with  everything,  a  flow  of 
hunger.  Factory  gates  open,  it  rushes  through; 
they  close,  it  stops  dead.  In  a  continuous 
movement,  national  proletariats  leave  the 
factories  and  are  replaced  by  this  malleable, 
exploitable  work  force,  which  knows  no  other 
morality  than  scare,  hunger.... The  factory  brings 
out  as  well  something  like  a  new  nialheur  of  the 
working  class.  It  reveals  as  well  the  atrocious 
noxiousness  of  man  as  well  as  his 
martyrdom.... For  the  knowledge  of  horror  also 
has  something  fresh  about  it.  A  kind  of  despair 
which  is  so  fabulously  concrete  that  it  put  off 
any  theory.  {Outside  226-8) 

M.D.  was  always  at  her  best  as  an  anthropologist  of 
malheur.  Although  fabled,  and  fabulous,  her  own  fiction  wasn't 
always  concrete,  or  her  knowledge  of  horror  so  fresh.  She  had 
the  rare  capacity,  though,  to  throw  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
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worst  predicaments — the  extennination  of  the  Jews,  Hiroshima, 
the  immigrants'  plight — and  feed  on  their  flesh  like  a  vampire. 

For  years  I  couldn't  walk  in  the 
Jewish  district  in  Paris  without 
crying.  It  was  totally... sick.  It  was  a 
serious  condition,  an  abominable 
trauma  I  suffered  from... The  stor>'  of 
the  Jews,  it  is  my  own  story.  Since  I 
experienced  it  in  this  horror,  I  know  it 
is  my  own  histor>\  Then  I  dared  write 
about  the  Jews.  {Montreal  73) 

Not  ever)'one  liked  the  magic  of  her  verb  or  her  inflated 
persona.  Like  her  work  she  could  be  unbearable,  well  over  the 
top,  but  she  would  rarely  leave  people  indifferent.  It  may  not  be 
so  surprising  either  that  all  through  her  life  she  would  keep 
marveling  aloud  at  her  own  achievements  as  if  they  belonged  to 
someone  else,  someone  she  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  herself: 
"La  Duras."  For  all  we  know,  talking  about  herself  in  the  third 
person  may  have  been  an  attempt  at  modesty.  She  never  quite 
believed  that  she  really  was  the  one  who  deserved  all  the  credit. 
"It's  strange,"  she  would  confide,  'iiow  there  is  a  savoir-faire 
which  is  in  me,  yet  escapes  me." 

Surprisingly,  the  claim  that  she  had  transcribed  77?^  War 
from  an  old  diary  found  in  her  country-house — a  worn-out 
literary  device — was  true,  although  it  wasn't  entirely  warranted, 
as  I  happened  to  verify  on  the  manuscript  entrusted  to  the  IMEC, 
a  writers'  archive  in  Paris.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  added  "from 
memory"  just  before  publication.  It  was  more  of  a  "memoir" 
then,  as  the  American  version  published  by  the  New  Press  in 
1986  rightly  called  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  Duras's  memory  was  often 
selective,  and  imaginative.  A  monumental  biography  written  by 
historian  Laure  Adler  and  published  two  years  after  her  death 
amply  confirmed  this.  {Marguerite  Diiras.  Paris:  Editions 
Gallimard,  1998) 

Adier's  biography  raised  serious  questions  about  Duras's 
own  war-time  activities  prior  to  the  time  when  she  joined  the 
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French  resistance.  In  1940  the  young  M.D.,  Donnadieu  (her 
maiden  name)  was  hired  by  the  Pubh'sher's  Guild,  a  commission 
created  to  allocate  paper  to  French  publishers  on  behalf  of  the 
Propaganda-Staffel ,  the  German  agency  which  closely  watched 
cultural  activities  in  occupied  France.  Among  other  things,  I 
discovered,  it  was  this  agency  which  covered  the  Paris  walls  and 
metro  with  huge  anti-Semitic  posters  and  financed  the  French 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Jewish  Affairs,  piloted  by  the  Gestapo, 
which  Celine  and  other  notorious  anti-Semites  assiduously 
attended.  It  was  the  same  Institute  that  organized  the  infamous 
exhibit  on  'The  Jew  and  France"  at  the  Berlitz  palace  in  Paris  in 
June  1941,  with  huge  plaster  casts  of  stereotyped  heads  meant  to 
help  the  population  identify  the  Jews.  An  intense  campaign  of 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  cinema 
paid  by  the  Propaganda-Staffel  managed  to  attract  some  200,000 
visitors.  This  makes  Duras' s  subsequent  claim  that  she  was 
unaware  of  what  was  happening  to  the  Jews  at  the  time  a  little 
hard  to  believe. 

Contrary  to  what  she  alleged  later,  her  position  at  the 
Publisher's  Guild  wasn't  such  a  minor  one  either.  She  was  in 
charge  of  supervising  a  team  of  readers  whose  job  was  to  select 
manuscripts  for  publication  according  to  the  occupants'  criteria. 
It  is  in  this  capacity  that,  in  the  summer  of  1942,  while  still 
married  to  Robert  Antelme,  she  met  the  dashing  Dionys  Mascolo 
and  fell  madly  in  love  with  him.  Dionys  was  a  reader  at  Editions 
Gallimard,  the  major  French  publisher,  then  acrobatically  poised 
on  the  edge  of  collaboration.  It  was  Gallimard  who  published 
Duras's  first  co-publication,  77?^  French  Empire,  a  book  of  pre- 
WWII  government  propaganda  glorifying  French  colonial 
possessions  as  a  bulwark  against  the  German  onslaught. 
Gallimard  eventually  brought  out  the  first  two  novels  she  wrote. 
The  Impudent s,  1943  and  The  Quiet  Life,  1944.  In  retrospect  the 
war  years  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  quiet  time  for  her. 

The  biography  also  projected  a  rather  crude  light  on  a 
troubling  episode  evoked  in  a  story  of  The  War,  "Monsieur  X, 
Here  Called  Pierre  Rabier"  and  already  disclosed  in  another 
biography  of  Mitterand's  formative  years  (Pierre  Pean,  Une 
Jeunesse  francaise.  Paris:  Fayard,  1994).  Both  accounts  strongly 
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suggest  that,  playing  with  the  limits,  the  young  Duras  ended  up 
having  an  affair  with  Charles  Delval,  alias  Rabier,  the  French 
Gestapist  who  had  arrested  her  husband.  This  didn't  prevent  her 
later  on  from  charging  the  same  Delval  in  a  French  court  and 
making  sure,  although  his  case  wasn't  entirely  conclusive,  that 
he  was  sent  to  the  firing  squad.  What  shocked  the  contemporary 
French  audience  further  was  the  disclosure  that  her  lover,  Dionys 
Mascolo,  did  exactly  the  same  thing,  but  in  reverse,  getting 
secretly  involved  with  Delval's  wife  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
trial  and  fathering  her  a  child  barely  six  months  after  her 
husband's  execution.  Duras  and  Dionys:  one  playing  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  the  other  seducing  the  widow  over  her  husband's 
warm  body,  like  Richard  III. 

This  episode  with  Rabier,  with  its  twisted  flirtation  and 
deep  moral  ambiguities,  could  have  come  straight  out  of  a  novel 
by  Dostoievski,  and  maybe  it  did,  crime  and  retribution  hovering 
over  them  both  in  some  kind  of  morbid  embrace.  M.D.  always 
liked  dancing  on  a  tight-rope,  pushing  passions  to  the  edge  until 
they  revealed  their  disturbing  undersides.  It  isn't  surprising  that 
two  other  texts  collected  in  The  War,  "Albert  of  the  Capitals" 
and  "Ter  of  the  Militia"  drew  us  even  closer  to  this  zone  of 
darkness  inhabited  by  violence,  torture,  and  treason. 

Duras  once  admitted  to  being  a  "domesticated  wild 
animal"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  wild  animal  in  her 
that  was  attracted  to  the  young  Ter  of  the  Militia.  Ter  was  a  fast 
liver,  a  man  "with  a  body  made  for  pleasure,"  but  "without  a 
thought  in  his  head,  only  desires."  At  some  level  she  must  have 
felt  very  much  like  him.  And  yet  there  was  another  side  to  him, 
as  to  her,  fascinating  for  its  utter  immorality.  The  young 
collaborator  was  a  chauffeur  with  the  infamous  Bony-Lafont 
gang,  a  group  of  con  men  known  during  the  Occupation  for 
raiding  Jewish  quarters,  ransacking  businesses,  extorting  money 
and  gold,  stealing,  cheating,  blackmailing  and  even  killing  their 
victims  in  total  impunity.  The  gang  often  shared  its  spoils  with 
the  German  authorities  and  spied  on  their  behalf.  Yet  Duras 
couldn't  help  feeling  strongly  drawn  to  Ter's  child-like 
immorality.  The  young  militiaman  had  no  sense  of  guilt  and 
even  less  of  his  own  impending  death.  He  was  a  real  pagan,  one 
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of  these  blond  beasts  wryly  celebrated  by  Nietzsche  as  the 
"noble  race,"  doing  evil  without  any  plan  or  afterthought,  just 
because  it  felt  good  exercising  one's  energy  or  experiencing 
pleasure  in  the  moment.  Only  in  her  conclusion  did  Duras  feel 
obliged  to  introduce  some  kind  of  disclaimer,  asserting  that  like 
many  of  his  kind  Ter  was  ready  to  embrace  "the  mystique  of  the 
leader"  which  always  serves  as  an  excuse  for  any  crime.  Crime, 
in  her  book,  didn't  need  any  excuse.  It  was  even  something  she 
was  apparently  eager  to  claim  for  herself 

In  her  brief  foreword  to  The  War,  M.D.  brushed  away  the 
thin  veil  of  fiction  and  bluntly  acknowledged  that  the  main 
character,  Madame  Therese,  c  'est  moi:  "Therese  is  me.  The 
person  who  tortures  the  informer  is  me.  So  is  also  the  one  who 
feels  like  making  love  to  Ter,  the  member  of  the  Militia.  Me.  I 
give  you  the  torturer  along  with  the  rest  of  the  texts."  It  was  a 
brave  gesture,  of  course,  owning  up  publicly  to  her  own  dark 
deeds.  Telling  the  entire  truth.  But  can  the  truth  of  darkness  ever 
be  told  in  broad  daylight?  It  may  be  that  disclosing  everything, 
or  attempting  to,  makes  it  even  more  slippery,  and  this  is  what 
Duras  expected  from  her  disclosure.  Isn't  it  the  nature  of 
secrets — of  secrets  that  can  be  told — to  cast  a  long  shadow, 
whatever  their  content?  Georges  Bataille  was  the  first  one  to 
point  this  out,  defending  the  Marquis  de  Sade  against  the 
accusation  of  sadism,  that  violence  doesn't  speak — only  victims 
talk.  Ordinarily  torturers  remain  silent.  Was  Duras  really  the 
person  who  tortured  the  informer?  Or  was  there  a  deeper  kind  of 
silence  covered  by  this  blatant  confession? 

No  doubt  there  was  some  kind  of  hubris  involved  in 
Duras' s  scandalous  admission — /,  Phaedra,  a  truly  tragic 
character  pushed  into  incest  and  crime,  braving  fate  under  a 
jealous  sky.  Was  this  M.D.  flaunting  her  guilt  and  courting  the 
limelight?  Dionys  Mascolo  estimated  later,  sheepishly  deflating 
her  loud  claims,  that  what  Duras  called  "torture"  was  just  a 
heavy  roughing  up — if  these  kinds  of  distinctions  hold.  The 
informer  was  just  punched  by  two  toughs  and  broke  down,  big 
deal. 

Many  people  saw  it  quite  differently,  and  continue  to  do  so 
today.  They  objected  that  it  was  an  awkward  time  to  come  up 
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with  this  kind  of  stor>'.  Le  Pen's  neo-fascist  Front  National  was 
on  the  rise  in  France,  eager  to  defame  the  Resistance  and 
resurrect  Vichy's  racist  legacy.  It's  never  a  good  time,  obviously, 
to  come  up  w  ith  embarrassing  disclosures.  The  major  issue  at  the 
time,  though,  wasn't  Duras's  acknowledgment — that  she  feared 
for  her  husband  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  her  cruelty.  The  real 
embarrassment  was  the  active  part  that  the  Vichy  regime  played 
in  the  deportation  of  French  Jews.  Her  own  disinterest  for  what 
had  happened  to  them  until  it  was  too  late  may  also  have  played 
its  part.  'T  had  Jewish  friends,  I  have  had  a  Jewish  lover,  two  of 
my  best  friends  were  Jews,  they  had  Jewish  children,  I  had  a 
very  close  friend  who  was  a  Jewish  writer... and  I  didn't  think 
about  it."*  But  why  this  sorry  list?  Why  be  so  insistent  about  a 
guilt  that  was,  after  all,  so  widely  shared?  It  took  the  sudden 
revelation  of  the  ''Jewish  martyrdom"  for  Duras  and  her  friends 
Antelme,  Mascolo  and  the  whole  group  of  rue  Saint-Benoit,  to 
see  the  signs  on  the  wall,  or  sown  on  people's  chests.  This  is 
how  myths  are  born — by  turning  tentative  signs  into  powerful 
symbols. 

Destiny  always  proceeds  backwards,  Duras  conceded,  "by 
putting  events  in  the  future  perfect... in  such  a  way  that  the 
present  partakes  of  the  end,  of  death,  that  it  is  stamped  by  it" 
{Montreal  186).  This  is  how  she  conceived  of  her  films,  but  of 
history'  as  well.  The  yellow  star  will  have  to  have  been 
overlooked,  and  Duras  will  have  to  have  been  blind  to  the 
ominous  signs  for  them  to  become  both  an  individual  symbol  of 
shame  and  a  collective  symbol  of  the  massive  horror  that  was  in 
the  offing.  Duras's  innocence  was  of  the  kind  that  only  guilt  can 
bring  about,  a  guilt  meant  to  repair  a  crime  that  she  had  not 
committed.  Only  at  that  price  could  everyone  be  made 
responsible  for  everything  that  has  happened — Holocaust, 
Hiroshima:  becoming  aware  of  it  after  the  fact,  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it  except  implicating  oneself  in  retrospect.  Then 
writing  becomes  a  writing  of  the  disaster,  endlessly  mourning  the 
missed  opportunity  to  have  been  one  of  the  ideal  victims. 

During  their  "infernal  and  fabulous  voyage"  with  Antelme 
from  Dachau  to  Paris,  the  three  men  stopped  in  a  brasserie  in 
Verdun  holding  between  them  Robert's  tall,  collapsed  frame 
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floating  in  civilian  clothes.  What  followed  became  over  time,  in 
Mascolo's  memory,  prophetic,  even  mythical.  The  sense  of  awe 
experienced  at  once  by  everyone  present  was  the  prelude  to  a 
kind  of  deference,  or  reverence  Antelme's  friends  themselves 
came  to  feel  toward  Robert: 

''As  we  walk  in,''  Mascolo  wrote  in  his  own  memoir, 
published  one  year  after  77?^  War, 

the  conversations  nearby  stop,  and  the  wave  of 
silence  soon  spreads  throughout  the  entire  room. 
From  table  to  table  people  get  up  as  we  come 
near  them.  Complete  silence  and  immobility  will 
prevail  until  we  find  a  table.  Scene  of  speechless 
messianism.  Nothing  said  on  either  side.  Such  a 
spontaneous  manifestation  of  collective  emotion, 
with  an  intensity  that  can  only  be  found  in  some 
metaphysical  dreams,  I  don't  know  of  a  purer 
example.  (62) 

Antelme,  Mascolo  went  on  to  explain,  radiated  a  "simple 
majesty,"  suggested  some  sort  of  "superior  accomplishment." 
Instantly  the  banal  brasserie  turned  into  a  sacred  theater,  a 
temple,  the  audience  cast  into  "the  silent  chorus  of  an  action 
whose  only  hero,  witness  and  oracle  would  be  Antelme." 
Everyone  present  at  the  scene  was  seized  by  "a  passion  of  the 
mind"  powerful  enough  to  turn  the  audience  into  its  own 
spectacle:  people  looking  at  each  other,  looking  at  the  image  that 
was  offered  to  all  as  the  projection  of  one's  own  image,  and 
"seeing  themselves  the  same  as  him  and  as  everybody."  It  was  so 
"innocently  religious,"  Mascolo  concluded. 

Georges  Bataille  conceived  of  a  sacrifice  not  in  terms  of 
religions,  but  producing  social  cohesion.  Ritual  violence  serves 
as  a  ferment  for  a  sacred  community — an  organic  community 
created  by  the  participation  to  a  sacrifice.  The  horrific  sight  of 
Antelme  similarly  triggered  among  everyone  present,  and 
especially  Mascolo,  a  sacrificial  reaction,  their  common 
identification  to  humanity  crucified  in  the  person  of  Antelme 
allowing    for    a    new    bond    to    be    forged    between    all    the 
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participants.  This  scene  was  a  prelude  to  tiie  mental 
"maelstrom,"  or  communal  fusion,  even  mystical  fervor,  in 
which  Robert's  friends  were  precipitated  in  the  wake  of 
Antelme's  return  from  Dachau.  As  long  as  Antelme  retained 
what  he  later  called  his  "original  indetermination,"  the  "sweet 
sickness  of  his  identity"  acted  like  a  black  hole  engulfing  all 
those  who  approached  him.  His  friends,  in  turn,  felt  "displaced, 
dislocated"  in  their  minds  and  in  their  senses,  undetermined  just 
like  him.  Finally,  "imitating  what  he  himself  had  lived" — words 
like  imitation  and  passion  aren't  entirely  innocent — they  realized 
that  they  had  reached  the  point  where  they  were  capable  as  well 
of  "looking  at  themselves  from  the  outside"  and  become  other 
than  they  were.  Of  this  death  to  oneself,  Mascolo  wrote,  "Robert, 
that  night,  announced  the  news." 

He  also  put  it  in  another  way:  "By  returning  among  us,  he 
deported  us  with  him,  and  as  a  result  we  became  forever 
Judeized."  And  he  added  as  eagerly:  "We  found  ourselves 
similarly  communized  in  our  soul."  (Autoiir  d'lin  effort  de 
memoir e  22). 

Becoming  Jewish,  as  Mascolo  put  it,  exposed  them  to 
another  tradition,  more  communal  and  nomadic,  far  less  exposed 
than  their  own  to  the  risk  and  stupidity  of  "the  general 
simplification  of  being"  that  comes  with  sedentariness.  And  to 
make  sure  that  they  would  remain  immune  from  it  and  also  free 
from  any  segregative  impulse,  Duras  and  Mascolo  gave  form  to 
this  new  consciousness  by  raising  their  son,  "naively,  stupidly 
maybe,"  in  the  belief  that  they  were  Jewish  themselves.  And 
Mascolo  candidly  added  that  no  one  in  their  entourage  found  the 
idea  "objectionable." 

In  their  avocation  of  the  Jews,  Duras  and  Mascolo  didn't 
realize  that  they  already  partook  of  a  long  tradition.  What  they 
loved  about  the  Jews  turned  to  be  exactly  what  many  of  their 
compatriots  hated  most  about  them,  or  held  the  most  in 
suspicion.  Invoking  the  Jews  as  a  rampart  against  the  stupidity  of 
sedentariness  simply  reversed  Celine's  allegations  that  the  Jews 
were  feeding  on  the  dumbness  and  credulity  of  the  native 
population.  Besides,  how  different  was  it  from  Maurice  Blanchot 
condemning  at  the  time  the  passivity  of  "abject  France"? 
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"Of  the  word  'Jew,'  Mascolo  remarked,  "there's 
rigorously  no  definition  that  would  apply  to  all  those  who  claim 
to  have  their  identit}."  And  he  added  enviously:  "Isn't  there 
already  in  this  fact  a  deep  source  of  attraction?"  That  was 
exactly,  in  Celine,  a  source  of  fear  and  repulsion  that  the 
common  people  would  know  nothing  about  the  Jews  and 
couldn't  even  identify  them  in  the  crowd.  "They're  all 
camouflaged,  costumed,  cameleons,  the  Jews,  changing  names 
as  quickly  as  they  change  borders...."  Some  of  the  arguments 
that  members  of  their  little  circle,  which  included  Blanchot,  used 
to  justify  their  philo-Semitism,  in  fact,  would  probably  have 
been  found  in  the  anti-Semitic  exhibition  organized  by  the 
Propaganda-Staeffel.  After  all,  wasn't  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  Jews  one  of  the  reasons  for  imposing  on  them  the 
yellow  star?  In  1937,  Celine  had  already  come  up  with  a 
promising  idea  to  single  out  "Jews,  masons  and  Jewifieds  of  all 
kinds... I  wonder  if  introducing  numbers  in  each  profession 
wouldn't  have  taken  care  of  that?... Then  no  more  ambiguity, 
fake  noses,  pseudo-names... Numbers"  {Bagatelles  135). 

Envying  the  Jews'  communal  sense  doesn't  mean  that  one 
should  envy  their  fate.  What  Mascolo  and  Duras  liked  about 
them  is  that  they  made  suffering  so  attractive.  "Actually,  in  my 
recollection,"  he  wrote,  "this  was  not  a  movement  of  generosity 
on  our  part,  nothing  that  would  smack  of  compassion.  It  was 
made  rather  egotistically,  almost  enviously,  out  of  the  intense 
regret  of  having  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  that  the 
misfortune  (malheur)  of  being  Jewish  is."  And  he  superbly 
concluded:  they  were  "ideal  victims." 

"There  was  the  war,"  Duras  wrote,  "then  the  Liberation 
and,  suddenly,  I  woke  up  and  there  was  Auschwitz"  {War  47, 
50).  As  if  nothing  had  happened  in  between,  all  the  measures  of 
exclusion,  big  and  small,  the  objective  chain  of  events  blindly 
leading  to  the  extermination,  as  if  yellow  stars,  segregation  in  the 
metro,  interdiction  from  public  offices  and  public  places,  police 
round-ups,  deportations,  etc.  had  all  been  erased  by  the 
immensity  of  the  event.  Duras  recalled  first  hearing  about  the 
crematoria  while  waiting  at  the  railway  station  in  Paris  for  the 
survivors  to  return — she  suddenly  fainted  standing  up,  then  little 
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by  little  returned  to  her  senses:  'i  wasn't  weeping,  outwardly  I 
was  the  same  as  ever  except  that  I  could  no  longer  talk  at  all... I 
had  clearly  become  another  person"  {Green  28).  The  same 
apparently  occurred  to  her  near  Annecy  on  August  6,  1945  when 
she  read  the  newspaper  headlines  on  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  the 
magnitude  of  the  event  wiping  out  anything  that  could  have 
preceded  it.  Memor>',  for  Duras,  is  always  a  failure.  It  is  "a  kind 
of  attempt,  of  temptation  to  escape  the  horror  of  forgetful ness... 
What  I  deal  with  is  always  the  memory  of  forgetfulness..." 
(Montreal  41).  One  can  only  remember  what  one  never  had  a 
chance  to  memorize,  only  know  what  one  has  forgotten.  Memory 
is  a  failure  because  the  person  who  experienced  it  as  present  in 
the  past  now  has  become  another. 

In  a  sense,  though,  Duras  had  covered  all  the  bases, 
"informing"  not  only  on  the  informer,  but  also  on  herself,  'i  give 
you  the  torturer...."'  And  by  the  same  token  giving  herself 
license  to  infonn  on  everyone  else  in  her  book,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  There  was  some  dark  humor  as  well  in  her  blunt 
statement  of  guilt — squaring  the  circle,  and  then  bouncing  back 
with  a  bold  disclaimer  masquerading  as  a  superior  admonition: 
"Learn  to  read  them  properly,"  she  decreed  of  these  texts.  "They 
are  sacred."  Exposing  herself  to  public  opprobrium  she  deftly 
turned  the  table  on  her  readers,  forbidding  them  to  pass  judgment 
on  her.  Was  invoking  the  "sacred"  just  a  clever  device  for 
evading  censure?  It  wasn't  the  first  time  in  The  IVar  that  M.D. 
told  her  readers  to  read  the  book  in  a  different  way.  She  had  no 
recollection,  she  said,  of  having  ever  written  these  pages.  They 
couldn't  be  called  "writing."  She  couldn't  even  put  a  name  to 
"this  thing... that  appalls  me  when  I  reread  it."  As  if  it  hadn't 
been  willed,  at  least  not  by  her.  It  just  happened,  an  accident  of 
nature,  and  all  she  did  was  channeling  it  as  best  she  could  to  the 
reader.  This  thing  that  got  written  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"literature,"  it  was  the  stuff  of  myth.  //  literally  wrote  itself: 

I  found  myself  looking  at  pages  regularly  filled 
with  small,  calm,  extraordinarily  even 
handwriting.  I  found  myself  confronted  with  a 
tremendous  chaos  of  thought  and  feeling  that  I 
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couldn't  bring  myself  to  tamper  with,  and  beside 
which  literature  was  something  of  which  I  felt 
ashamed.  {The  War  A) 

Any  experience  of  the  sacred  involves  some  kind  of 
mental  dispossession.  But  this  can  never  be  done  recklessly. 
There  are  propitiatory  rites,  codified  gestures  and  actions  meant 
to  prepare  the  ground.  Individual  control  has  to  be  removed. 
This,  of  course,  involves  some  kind  of  violence,  but  this  violence 
has  to  be  strictly  controlled,  the  removal  perfonned  with  an 
implacable  rigor.  The  surgeon's  hand  has  to  be  calm, 
extraordinarily  even  too,  just  like  Duras's  handwriting.  This  is 
what  Antonin  Artaud  called  criielt\\  using  the  word  in  a  ver>' 
special  sense.  In  these  perilous  situations,  of  which  sacrifice  is 
the  most  extreme — it  is  the  infliction  of  death  for  a  collective 
purpose — cruelty  is  never  involved  for  its  own  sake.  The  sadism 
must  remain  latent,  only  recognizable  in  its  clinical  aspect.  This 
is  the  feature  Artaud  celebrated  in  his  essay  on  the  Balinese 
dance,  an  algebra  of  movements  choreographed  with  such 
harrowing  precision  by  human  automatons  that  "hardly  a  gesture 
separates  us  from  chaos."  One  slip  of  the  hand  and  the  surgeon's 
knife  cuts  through  the  organ. 

Antonin  Artaud,  the  author  of  Theater  and  its  Double,  the 
great  modernist  manifesto  for  a  sacred  theater,  dealt  with  this 
question  in  his  famous  ''Letters  on  Cruelty"  (1932).  Cruelty,  he 
wrote,  doesn't  rely  on  blood  or  Sadism,  although  looking  at  the 
reader  straight  in  the  eye,  he  added,  ''at  least  not  exclusively." 
Philosophically  speaking,  this  involves  some  kind  of  superior 
determinism,  a  stern  mental  discipline  characterized  by 
application,  implacable  decision,  submission  to  necessity, 
absolute  consciousness,  all  of  which  are  meant  to  "give  any  act 
in  life  its  color  of  blood,  its  cruel  element." 

The  function  of  such  inhuman  discipline  is  not  to  stifle  the 
action,  but  the  reverse:  it  concentrates  it  like  a  magnifying  glass 
until  it  bums  right  through.  It  is  at  this  point,  when  ever>' 
contingent  element  has  strictly  been  eliminated,  the  mind  blank 
from  any  thought,  the  body  open  to  an  impersonal  flow  of 
energy,  that  violence  rushes  through  in  an  irrepressible  fijry. 
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Then  it  simultaneously  erupts  ever)'where,  like  a  natural 
cataclysm,  earthquake,  plague,  riot,  fire,  flood,  sweeping 
everything  in  its  wake,  releasing  in  all  the  participants  "a 
tremendous  chaos  of  thought  and  feeling."  What  Marguerite 
Duras  called  the  "truth  of  darkness,"  which  compels  people  into 
insane  actions  and  passions  could  best  be  grasped  in  cosmic 
terms,  'Mn  the  Gnostic  sense  of  whirls  of  life  devouring  the 
darkness,  in  a  sense  of  this  implacable  pain  without  which  life 
couldn't  unfold."  Cruelty  was  another  name  for  Ter's  monstrous 
innocence.  It  was  the  reintroduction  of  a  principle  of  evil  at  the 
source  of  life,  some  kind  of  "vicious  impulse  given  to  things  that 
bring  them  ineluctably  to  their  conclusion,  whatever  the  cost" 
(Antonin  Artaud,  Le  Theatre  et  son  double,  OC  IV  97-100). 

This  conclusion  is  often  couched  in  psychological  terms. 
Wasn't  tragedy,  for  Aristotle,  a  means  of  purging  the  audience  of 
all  fear  and  pity?  But  psychology,  nowadays,  has  become  a  mere 
symptom  of  collective  impotence.  It  testifies  for  this  separation 
of  the  spirit  from  its  force,  of  culture  from  life,  which  has  turned 
the  world  into  a  mere  spectacle.  Losing  its  shadow,  every  action 
is  subjected  to  endless  interpretation  and  exegeses.  The  world, 
having  lost  its  traditional  bearings,  slackening  and  caving  under 
an  array  of  whimsical  forces,  has  become  all  the  more  urgent  to 
fashion  another  realm  where  ever\'thing  would  be  inexorably 
determined.  Artaud  realized  that  this  could  only  be  achieved 
through  a  collective  transfiguration  of  which  the  shared 
experience  of  death  would  be  the  trigger  since  it  is  understood, 
he  asserted,  "that  life  always  requires  someone's  death."  This 
was  the  essence  of  sacrifice. 

Brought  up  a  devout  Catholic,  Artaud  even  thought  at  one 
point  of  becoming  a  priest.  Even  after  he  renounced  God,  or  tried 
to,  Artaud's  mind  remained  haunted  with  images  of  bodily 
violence,  bloodshed,  burning  on  the  stakes,  tearing  of  the  flesh, 
nailing  on  the  cross,  the  entire  paraphernalia  of  Christian 
martyrdom.  By  then,  though,  these  had  become  almost  kitsch 
symbols  of  a  religion  in  decline.  It  was  in  dire  need  of  new  blood 
and  this  is  what  Artaud  set  out  to  provide  by  tapping  into  the 
powerful  Pagan  tradition.  In  the  process  he  had  to  take  the  sacred 
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away  from  any  faith  and  recast  it  as  the  product  of  a  collective 
sacrifice. 

These  concerns  were  widely  shared  among  modernist 
writers  and  philosophers  of  the  30s  and  40s.  In  a  brilliant  essay 
on  William  Faulkner,  Jean-Paul  Sartre  represented  the  American 
writer  strapped  at  the  back  of  a  fast  car  hut  facing  backward. 
This  pretty  much  describes  the  attitude  of  writers  during  this 
period,  looking  back  for  help  and  holding  on  to  loaned  tools  as 
they  were  being  rushed  into  a  threatening  future.  There  was  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  these  investigations  that  went  much  beyond 
their  own  personal  predicament  and  concerned  the  entire  culture. 
Their  problem  was  to  provide  new  bonds  and  collective 
safeguards  against  a  general  collapse,  which  they  felt  was 
imminent.  For  Artaud,  the  only  place  where  new  communal 
codes  could  still  be  elaborated  was  the  theater:  "The  only 
question  worth  being  addressed  at  this  point  is  whether,  in  this 
world  that's  slipping  away  and  committing  suicide  unaware,  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  core  of  men  capable  of  imposing  this  superior 
notion  of  the  theater,  bringing  up  the  natural  and  magical 
equivalent  of  dogmas  we  can't  believe  in  anymore"  (O.C.,  IV, 
31).  Artaud  put  his  faith  in  ritual  performances;  writer  Georges 
Bataille  in  secret  sects:  philosopher  Simone  Weil,  in  an 
implacable  God.  But  other,  less  rigorous  ''thinkers"  were  far 
more  successful  at  the  time  experimenting  with  these  ideas  on  a 
much  wider  stage,  and  with  devastating  results. 

The  War  participates  in  the  same  modernist  spirit.  Mostly 
written  in  1944,  though,  as  the  news  of  the  death  camps  was 
beginning  to  circulate  and  the  first  A-bomb  was  just  about  to 
explode  in  Hiroshima,  it  already  has  a  different  ring  about  it.  For 
the  most  part,  cruelty  had  outlived  its  function — the  worst  had 
already  happened.  And  then  these  pages,  when  she  published 
them  in  1985,  adding  to  them  or  editing  them  to  suit  her  later 
perceptions,  were  already  history.  This  is  also  what  her  reference 
to  the  "sacred"  was  about:  at  that  point,  it  already  belonged  to  a 
mythical  past. 

Although  Marguerite  Duras  wrote  several  novels  during 
the  war,  none  of  them  compared  even  remotely  in  breadth  and 
intensity  with  the  essays  and  meditations  Artaud,  Bataille  and 
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Simone  Weil,  just  to  name  a  few,  wrote  themselves  during  the 
"30s  and  "40s.  For  one,  none  of  them  ever  wrote  fiction  as  such. 
Their  writings  were  too  close  to  the  chest  and  too  directly 
affected  by  the  disarray  of  the  times  to  fit  any  prescribed  fonn. 
And  then  Duras  was  one  or  two  generations  younger.  She 
belonged  to  another  world,  actually  took  it  exactly  where  theirs 
left  off  This  made  her  work  even  more  revealing  of  what  they 
themselves  had  been  after. 

Duras's  outlook  radically  changed  with  the  experience  of 
the  Resistance  and  of  the  Occupation.  This  was  also  true  of  many 
of  her  friends  who  belonged  to  the  same  bourgeois  intellectual 
milieu.  Most  were  conservative,  even  reactionary  before  the  war, 
and  strongly  attracted  by  the  sirens  of  nationalism.  And  yet  they 
all  ended  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party,  which  had 
been  reborn  out  of  the  war  and  at  that  point,  came  to  embody  the 
national  resistance  to  the  Nazis  in  everyone's  eyes.  The  War 
stands  astride  the  two  worlds,  the  pre-war  preoccupations  of  the 
modernists  and  the  new  era  that  was  rapidly  taking  shape,  in 
which  collective  values  would  be  mass-produced  and  no  longer 
tied  down  to  any  symbolic  internalization.  Reading  the  book  in 
this  light,  it  becomes  clear  that  many  of  the  impulses  that  Duras 
herself  attributed  to  her  new  Communist  affiliation — her  hatred 
for  the  bourgeoisie,  her  concern  for  the  workers,  her  compassion 
for  the  victims — reached  much  further  back.  Her  fascination 
with  evil,  which  could  be  interpreted  as  some  kind  of  perversion, 
and  maybe  was,  in  fact  originated  in  the  same  crisis  of  Christian 
sensibility  as  the  one  exhibited  by  her  predecessors.  It  is  on  these 
grounds  that  the  comparison  she  affords  could  prove  to  be  the 
most  fruitful. 

Marguerite  Duras's  claim  that  The  War  didn't  belong  to 
literature  but  to  ""the  sacred"  offers  a  chance  to  evaluate  the 
nature,  scope,  and  function  of  literary  modernism  in  their  own 
time,  and  her  own  position  in  relation  to  it.  Affirming  that  these 
texts  were  beyond  shame,  beyond  ""literature"  was  another  way 
of  saying  that  they  couldn't  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  of 
what  Georges  Bataille  called  an  ""un-knowledge."  They  couldn't 
be  known  or  nailed  down  with  a  rational  interpretation.  They 
belonged  to  another  sphere  altogether  and  were  only  tributary  to 
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the  inexorable  logic  of  the  ''accursed  share,"  a  sacrificial  impulse 
that  extends  beyond  any  boundary  or  decency.  This  is  what 
attracted  Duras  to  criminal  cases.  ''Consciousness  should  accept 
being  lost  at  times,"  she  wrote,  "instead  of  rushing  to  take  refuge 
in  the  current  duplicitous  morality"  {Outside  145).  Current 
morality,  like  current  literature,  doesn't  even  go  near  this 
infernal  area  where  "the  world  suddenly  flips  over.  We're  out  of 
our  depth." 

Some  things,  actions  or  passions,  are  beyond  good  and 
evil.  Some  writings  are  beyond  writing.  And  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  ever  be  shameful.  Crimes  of  passion  remain  unaccountable 
to  justice,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  forms  of  sexuality  it 
often  describes  as  "monstrous  perversions,"  or  the  desire  for 
"extraordinaiy  sensations."  A  trial  in  front  of  a  packed  audience 
offers  "a  situation  which  is  entirely  functional,"  but  one  in  which 
the  defendant  cannot  find  anything  to  say.  "The  judicial 
apparatus  forces  her  to  speak  to  us  in  a  language  that  belongs  to 
itself  only.  Then  she  will  refer  to  the  'atrocity'  of  what  she  did 
and  apply  to  herself  the  moral  judgment  of  the  president... there 
is  injustice,  as  far  as  I  see,"  Duras  superbly  concluded,  "when  a 
criminal  can't  manage  anymore  to  tell  us  what  she  knows  about 
herself,  as  is  the  case  here."  {Outside  147,  149) 

Duras  should  know.  She  was  confronted  with  a  situation  of 
the  kind  in  1944  when  she  was  assigned  to  interrogate  an 
informer  captured  by  her  underground  group,  an  event  she 
chronicled  in  "Albert  of  the  Capitals,"  another  chapter  of  The 
War.  It  was  she  who  was  the  "judge"  then,  applying  her  own 
moral  judgment  to  a  helpless  defendant.  Well,  it  wasn't  exactly  a 
trial,  and  she  wasn't  exactly  a  judge,  nor  was  the  defendant  so 
helpless,  but  her  fellow  resistants  present  in  the  room  did  serve 
as  an  audience.  Actually,  they  were  major  participants  in  the 
action. 

Unlike  a  judge,  Duras  wasn't  expected  to  examine  the 
man's  motives  or  weigh  the  circumstances  mitigating  his 
actions — all  elements  routinely  invoked  in  a  trial  nowadays.  She 
didn't  have  to  ask  the  informer  to  explain  himself  and  he  didn't 
pretend  he  had  to.  This  was  an  interrogation,  not  a  trial,  and  it 
required  from  the  "audience"  another  kind  of  attention  as  well. 
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The  man  was  standing  in  front  of  them  with  his  own  history  and 
psychology,  his  twisted  soul.  He  wasn't  there  really,  only  his 
body  was,  ready  for  whatever  pain  they  needed  to  exert  on  it  to 
force  him  to  acknowledge  his  deeds.  It  was  what  he  did  that  was 
in  question,  not  who  he  was. 

Trials,  with  their  antics,  the  rustling  of  black  sleeves  and 
expensive  orator\',  are  a  recent  phenomenon  in  the  culture,  two 
or  three  centuries  at  most.  They  belong  to  a  special  genre,  a 
"humanist  theater""  whose  main  function  is  as  much  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  guilt  as  to  assuage  everybody's  conscience. 
When  Marguerite  Duras  said  that  a  criminal's  motives  should  be 
understood  for  what  they  were,  and  not  for  what  justice  wanted 
them  to  be,  she  didn't  question  the  desire  to  understand  that  is 
part  of  it,  she  merely  meant  that  there  wasn't  anything  personal 
about  their  deeds.  People  who  are  compelled  to  perform  certain 
acts  against  their  better  judgment  shouldn't  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  them.  These  acts  belong  to  another  sphere 
altogether  and  the  defendants  weren't  free  to  refrain  from  doing 
them.  This  is  the  essence  of  emotions  in  general. 

The  informer's  interrogation  was  more  akin  to  ancient 
symbolic  justice  (King's  law)  or  even  older  savage  ceremonies. 
Traditional  societies  used  to  mark  the  body  through  cruel 
practices  or  punishments,  torture  or  scarifications,  and  this  is 
what  Duras  would  have  to  inflict  practically  on  this  man  if  he 
resisted  their  queries.  Cruelty  always  involves  some  degree  of 
pleasure,  although  few  people,  especially  today,  are  comfortable 
with  the  idea.  Actually  most  people  would  be  pretty  upset  if  they 
were  told  that  some  degree  of  pleasure  was  involved  and  would 
meet  the  idea  with  revulsion.  The  deep  ambivalence  that  people 
experience  when  confronted  with  these  kinds  of  situations,  the 
powerful  mix  of  fascination  and  repulsion  it  unleashes  in  them, 
is  the  major  element  involved  in  the  prodiietion  of  the  "sacred."" 
It  is  also  the  most  explicit  sign  of  its  presence. 

Interrogations  are  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  legal  apparatus, 
but  it  is  rare  that  the  violence  involved  is  publicly  acknowledged 
or  exhibited.  Only  in  times  of  turmoil  and  lawlessness  does  it 
surface  as  such,  or  is  it  being  given  some  kind  of  codification. 
This  briefly  happened,  for  instance,  in  the  ■60s  and  'VOs  when 
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Maoists  and  terrorist  groups  set  up  their  own  alternative  justice, 
wiiich  they  called  "People's  Courts,"  collectives  of  militants  in 
front  of  which  the  defendants  were  made  to  appear.  Innocence 
there  was  hardly  an  option.  All  that  was  expected  from  the 
defendant  was  an  acknowledgement  of  guilt  that  could 
eventually  be  made  public  through  the  media  and  used  for  their 
own  political  purposes.  This  is  what  happened  to  President  Aldo 
Moro  in  Italy,  whose  "confession"  was  meant  to  embarrass  his 
own  camp.  To  complete  the  message,  his  dead  body  was  dumped 
in  a  car  parked  exactly  halfway  between  the  seat  of  the  Christian 
Democracy  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Communist  Party, 
symbolically  denouncing  their  collusion.  Murder  spreading  over 
the  entire  political  landscape  and  the  cartography  of  the  city  was 
another  way  of  extracting  powerful  signs  from  the  body,  like  an 
urban  palimpsest. 

Regular  justice  assumes  that  a  defendant  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty,  but  the  infonner's  interrogation  didn't 
exactly  take  place  in  regular  times.  While  the  informer  was  being 
questioned  in  the  headquarters  of  the  resistance  group,  a 
vengeful  crowd  was  still  summarily  shaving  women's  heads  in 
public  places,  and  collaborators  were  executed  in  the  streets.  The 
battle  to  liberate  Paris  from  the  German  occupants  was  now 
raging  in  the  suburbs.  For  a  time,  the  French  Resistance  was 
administering  its  own  justice  and  settling  its  own  accounts.  The 
group  had  been  savagely  dismantled  by  the  Gestapo  not  too  long 
before  that;  they  were  some  traitors  among  them.  Robert 
Antelme,  Duras's  husband,  and  his  sister  had  been  arrested  and 
deported,  Fran9ois  Mitterand  barely  managed  to  escape  the 
Gestapo. 

The  informer  had  been  informed  on  in  turn  and  all  Duras 
had  to  do  was  extract  the  truth  from  his  mouth  like  a  rotten  tooth. 
The  resisters  weren't  very  particular  about  the  means  they  would 
use,  but  there  were  limits — and  Duras  had  none.  She  said  she 
wanted  all  the  Gennan  prisoners  killed.  The  comrades  strongly 
disagreed,  started  looking  at  her  with  suspicion.  Especially 
Roger,  who  headed  another  group,  and  was  frankly  hostile.  They 
thought  she  was  being  weird  and  irresponsible.  Dionys,  her 
lover,  the  other  one  in  charge,  explained  her  angry  behavior  by 
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her  husband's  arrest.  He  was  the  one  who  had  given  her  the 
informer,  and  had  also  picked  two  toughs  workers  in  the  group  to 
give  her  a  hand.  They  had  been  tortured  themselves,  they'd  go 
for  it. 

The  informer  wasn't  at  all  like  the  criminal  Duras 
defended  later  on.  He  had  no  passion  to  speak  of,  unless  fear 
could  pass  for  one.  He  didn't  even  have  a  name  of  his  own — the 
story's  title,  "Albert  of  the  Capitals"  doesn't  refer  to  him,  was 
just  a  suspicious-looking  entry  in  his  agenda.  This  Albert  turned 
out  to  be  a  waiter  at  "the  Capitals,"  a  cafe  near  the  Gare  de  I'Est, 
whom  he  often  met  for  reasons  unknown.  And  Albert  had 
disappeared.  There  was  nothing  glorious  about  the  informer,  no 
redeeming  feature,  even  in  terms  of  evil.  He  didn't  seem  to  nurse 
any  special  hatred  for  the  Jews  or  for  the  Communists,  just 
snooped  on  them,  on  prisoners  of  war  and  other  political 
suspects  for  money.  He  seemed  like  a  small-time  hustler, 
although  people  died  from  these  tips.  He  may  also  have  been  an 
agent  of  the  German  Secret  Police. 

It  took  the  informer  a  long  time  to  undress,  and  they  had  to 
strip  him  of  his  underpants.  He  fell  on  a  corner  with  a  thud.  He 
was  fat,  sort  of  repulsive:  myopic  eyes,  shriveled  testicles  and 
unwashed  tlesh.  "It's  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she's  been 
with  a  naked  man  for  any  other  purpose  than  making  love." 
There's  a  virginity  to  torture  as  well.  But  he  was  hardly  a  man, 
nothing  desirable  about  him.  And  he  was  begging  for  mercy,  an 
abject  sight.  "Even  lice  cling  to  life,"  Therese  dropped  like  a 
guillotine.  She  pressed  him  for  the  color  of  the  card  he  showed 
entering  the  Gestapo.  German  agents  had  special  cards.  But  he 
played  dumb,  only  admitted  he  went  to  the  Gestapo.  There  were 
shouts  from  behind:  "Traitor.  Bastard.  Scum."  And  the  two 
torturers  started  pounding  at  his  naked  body.  Therese  couldn't 
help  feeling  self-conscious,  realizing  other  women  were 
watching  too. 

Theater  of  Cruelty.  "He's  standing,  leaning  on  the  chair, 
his  eyes  lowered.  Waiting."  The  man  is  exhibiting  signs  of 
submission,  but  he  isn't  playing  the  game.  He's  denying 
ever\'thing.  But  maybe  he's  doing  what  is  expected  of  him: 
playing  innocent.  Can  you  play  guilty  if  you  really  are?  They  all 
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have  to  get  the  action  right,  find  what  the  rules  are.  It  all  has  to 
make  sense. 

The  man  plays  dumb  until  the  very  end.  They  grow 
impatient  and  it  gets  messy.  But  none  of  this  can  be  improvised. 
Their  blows  are  calm,  even  extraordinarily  so,  and  yet  they 
create  a  tremendous  chaos  of  feelings  in  them  all,  just  like 
Duras' s  handwriting.  Some  comrades  shout,  others  protest,  the 
group  splits  in  two.  But  all  it  means  is  that  violence  is  catching. 
Violence  is  always  contagious.  It  ''crushes  all  those  who  are 
exposed  to  it,"  victims  and  executioners  alike,  "victors  and 
vanquished  brothers  in  the  same  misery."  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  sacred,  according  to  philosopher  Simone  Weil.  (Simone 
Weil,  "The  Iliad  or  the  Poem  of  Force."  O.C.,  //...Paris: 
Gallimard,  1989  (240)).  One  can't  unleash  violence  on  someone 
without  being  invaded  by  it  in  the  same  degree.  In  Artaud's  own 
words,  "there  is,  in  the  cruelty  that  one  exerts,  some  kind  of 
superior  determinism  to  which  the  executioner  himself  has  to  be 
subjected,  and  must  be,  in  any  case,  determined  to  experience." 
They  all  stay  around  the  victim,  mesmerized. 

Every  so  often  the  two  toughs  pause.  But  Therese  wants 
more.  They  resume  the  demolition  work.  They  punch  the  man's 
chest,  break  the  skin,  and  methodically  damage  an  eye.  They 
bloody  his  face,  go  for  his  stomach,  and  genitals.  The  group  is 
horrified,  but  what  they  do  to  this  man  brings  them  closer 
together.  The  revulsion  they  feel  towards  him,  towards 
themselves,  towards  it.  They  feel  smeared  by  his  blood.  This  is 
what  the  protests  are  about.  And  the  sacrifice:  they  don't  identify 
to  the  victim,  they  become  like  a  wound  themselves. 

The  two  men  keep  hitting  the  informer,  but  Therese' s  mind 
is  wandering.  She  thinks  of  Robert,  shot  against  a  wall.  She  also 
thinks  of  her  afternoon  with  Dionys,  when  he  kissed  her  and  she 
realized  that  she  wanted  to  live  with  him.  But  they  haven't  slept 
together  since  Robert's  arrest.  Now  she's  at  a  loss.  She  asked  the 
men  to  hit  harder,  but  she  wonders  what  makes  them  do  it: 
"Where  does  it  come  from,  man's  ability  to  strike,  to  get  used  to 
it,  to  do  it  as  if  it  were  a  job,  a  duty?"  She's  moving  on  higher 
grounds,  or  at  least  her  writing  does.  Reflecting  on  human 
nature,  etc.  She  dissociates  herself  from  the  action.  What  makes 
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an  experience  "sacred"  is  when  violence  gets  "unloaded  on  the 
sensibility  of  those  who  watch  it  with  the  force  of  an  epidemic," 
bringing  out  dark  forces,  unraveling  conflicts,  collectively 
emptying  huge  moral  boils,  ultimately  revealing  to  the  group  "its 
dark  power,  its  hidden  strength"  {O.C.  IV  3\).  But  Therese  isn't 
part  of  the  group.  For  her  this  is  a  mental  drama — what's 
happening  to  her  mind.  When  what  only  matters  for  the  sacred  is 
losing  it. 

It  all  keeps  wavering,  though.  One  moment  Therese  feels 
that  none  of  it  is  for  real:  "I  am  at  the  cinema,"  she  thinks, 
pinching  herself  She  panics  at  the  thought  of  not  doing  enough. 
At  other  times  she  is  full  of  rage  at  the  parody  of  justice,  at  the 
"bourgeoisie"  taking  over  outside,  but  also  inside  this  very 
room — the  women  protesting.  Then  fur}  takes  over  and  she  can't 
wait  to  give  it  to  him,  "beat  him  till  he  ejaculates  the  truth,  his 
shame,  his  fear,  the  secret  of  what  made  him  only  yesterday  all- 
powerful"  (The  War  135).  For  Bataille,  the  sacred  is  a  moment 
of  "convulsive  communication  of  what  is  ordinarily  stifled,"  a 
striving  toward  some  "impersonal  reality."  It  is  the  world  of 
lovers,  who  commune  even  in  the  most  profound  silence, 
shadows  pursued  to  the  point  of  an  embrace,  each  movement 
having  the  power  to  convey  ecstasy.  "It  is  only  when  things  are 
already  settled,"  he  added,  "and  night  has  fallen  that  the  "Owl  of 
Minerva'  can  give  the  goddess  an  account  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  and  can  decide  upon  their  hidden  meaning"  (Georges 
Bataille,  "The  Sacred."  I'isions  of  Excess.  Minneapolis: 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1985  (241-2)).  Minerva  is  never 
far  away  in  Therese's  mind,  fluttering  her  wings,  taking  her 
flight,  making  sense  of  what  is  happening. 

The  informer  yells  "Ooh,  ooh,"  in  long  wails.  He's  still 
holding  out  under  torture.  Therese,  in  the  meantime,  reflects  on 
the  myster)  of  the  human  body.  She  looks  at  the  flsts  falling, 
"hears  the  gong  of  the  blows,  realizes  for  the  first  time  that  in  a 
man's  body  there  are  layers  almost  impossible  to  pierce;  tier 
upon  tier  of  deep  truths  difficult  to  reach.  She  remembers  she'd 
vaguely  realized  this  during  the  tireless  questioning  of  a  couple, 
earlier,  but  not  as  strongly.  Now  it's  exhausting,  almost 
impossible.  It's  demolition  work,  "You  have  to  hold  out,  stick  it 
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out.  And  then,  soon,  it  will  emerge,  quite  small,  hard  as  a  seed, 
the  truth"  {The  War  135).  The  participants  are  all  beside 
themselves,  overwhelmed  by  the  brutality  of  the  action — 
Therese's  looking  down  in  her  flight.  God  contemplates  his 
creation.  Out  of  the  chaos  comes  the  light.  Torture  must  be  good 
after  all,  it  tells  something  about  human  nature — the  truth  they 
share  with  this  miserable  specimen  they  keep  beating  to  a  pulp.  It 
certainly  isn't  a  moment  of ''convulsive  communication":  there's 
memory  and  reflection,  comparison,  deliberation,  decision, 
revelation.  Her  thinking  is  impersonal,  not  the  reality  of  her 
mind. 

And  then  there's  the  flip  side  to  this  hard-won  wisdom — 
the  wallowing  in  the  mud,  the  complacency  of  pain,  the  ecstasy 
of  blood.  Among  the  unpublished  manuscripts  left  in  the  Paris 
archive  (IMEC),  there  are  passages  Duras  scribbled  during  the 
same  period,  on  August  24,  1944:  "The  men  shout.  They  lick 
their  chops  at  the  thought  of  the  blood  shed.  During  this  night  of 
August  23,  the  men  were  rummaging  through  the  night  like  new- 
bom  babies.  Looking  for  the  breast.  The  blood.  It  feels  good...." 
There's  another  passage,  also  unpublished,  which  she  must  have 
scribbled  down  at  the  time  mouth  half-open  in  advance: 
"Flowers  of  blood.  Flower  offering.  Wide  open.  Right  now.  The 
accused  filled  with  blood  that  has  not  yet  been  shed.  But  already 
the  adorable  lips  open  up  on  its  passage.  Loving  lips... disorder. 
Fulfillment  of  fulfillmenf '  (Adler  201).  The  voyeuristic  element 
here  is  unmistakable — the  ghoulish  expectation,  the  exploitative 
gaze,  the  lyricism  of  blood,  the  sublimation.  This  is  personal 
expression  of  a  special  kind,  not  cruelty  in  Artaud's  sense. 
There's  nothing  sacred  about  it. 

Celine  once  coined  "impersonal  lyricism"  the  state  of 
heightened  perception,  the  pitch  of  visionary  intensity  in  which 
subjectivity  is  abolished,  letting  the  world  directly  speak.  The 
delirious  consciousness  becomes  one  with  its  object.  But  it  is  the 
object  that  one  sees,  not  the  person.  The  /  only  remains,  when  it 
does,  as  an  index  for  the  action,  a  way  of  flagging  the  affect,  of 
authenticating  the  experience:  'T  saw  ..."  (Antonin  Artaud,  'The 
Mountain  of  Signs").  The  writer  becomes  an  eye  wide  open,  a 
disorbited  /  through  which  the  event  can  be  grasped  in   its 
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impersonal  singularity.  Duras  here  does  just  the  reverse:  she  isn't 
explicitly  present  in  the  scene,  but  her  subjectivity  infects 
everything.  ''Adorable  lips:"  this  describes  not  the  wound,  but 
her  own  relation  to  it.  Duras  isn't  beside  herself,  a  hyena 
smeared  with  blood,  a  hideous  harpy,  the  sacred  priestess  of  a 
horrific  ritual — she's  just  relishing  the  sight,  sightseeing  the 
grounds.  She's  glued  to  the  action,  thrilled  by  her  own  daring. 
Afc.  Duras. 

She's  warming  up  to  the  job,  taking  notes  for  Therese. 
Tempting  evil.  Flirting  with  transgression.  Dracula's  teeth,  not 
the  surgeon's  knife.  "All  writing  is  pigshit,"'  Artaud  wrote.  And 
Duras  agreed:  ''literature  was  something  of  which  I  felt 
ashamed."  Neither  Artaud  nor  Simone  Weil  would  ever  have 
written  something  of  the  sort,  although  they  dealt  with  the  same 
heavy  material.  Even  in  a  manuscript  fonn.  They  were  horrified 
by  blood,  not  just  attracted  to  it.  For  them,  there  was  no  flowers 
of  blood  or  flowers  of  rhetoric.  They  knew  that  there  was  a  price 
to  pay,  and  they  were  getting  ready  for  it.  There's  no  sacred 
without  a  sacrifice  of  which  one  becomes  a  part. 

M.D.  was  right,  obviously,  not  to  include  any  of  this  heady 
stuff  in  The  War.  The  more  precise  and  non-lyrical  the 
description  of  the  beatings,  the  more  intolerable  it  becomes  to 
the  reader,  to  the  comrades  attending  to  the  scene.  It  is  the  deed 
that  counts,  what  is  being  done  to  the  informer.  When  the  man 
emits  an  obscene  gurgle,  it  just  makes  the  two  torturers  want  to 
hit  him  harder.  Let's  kill  him,  one  voice  prompts  from  behind, 
"get  it  over  with."  Makes  the  informer  scared  too.  He's  nothing, 
and  yet  there's  still  something  is  lodged  in  him  unaware,  like  a 
shard  in  the  flesh.  It  has  to  be  retrieved  with  a  forceps.  This  is 
what  torture,  ultimately,  is  for.  The  kind  of  torture  that  pertains 
to  the  sacred,  not  to  a  messy  interrogation:  removing 
consciousness.  Cruelty  doesn't  set  anyone  free, or  disclose  a 
secret:  it  delivers. 

Therese  may  be  conflicted,  but  M.D.  has  been  calmly 
taking  notes,  jotting  down  the  jagged  line  of  her  emotional  states, 
the  jumps  in  intensity,  the  highs  and  lows,  her  rage  snowballing, 
then  suddenly  dropping,  like  a  fever  chart.  She  may  share  this 
woman's  occasional   fury,  her  helpless  resentment,  her  empty 
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rants,  but  this  is  primarily  her  material.  She  looks  at  it  with  a 
clinical  eye.  The  two  men  keep  hitting  and  hitting  the  informer 
until  he  chokes.  What  he  feels  is  "not  even  suffering.  It's  just 
terror."  Ever>'one  has  been  "waiting  with  bated  breath  for  this 
delivery,  not  only  Therese."  But  when  it  finally  aoMves — 
""Green...'  he  shouts,  collapsing  on  the  tloor," — it  has  ceased  to 
matter.  The  color  of  his  card  now  is  beside  the  point.  The  man 
squeals  "ejaculating  his  truth"  without  even  remembering  what 
they  want  from  him,  even  that  he  ever  had  told  them  anything.  It 
was  like  a  mutual  orgasm  after  all  this  rage  and  fmstration. 
Release,  displaced  satisfaction,  a  therapeutic  experience. 

The  game  is  over.  The  patient  remains  petrified.  The 
others  shuffle  around,  uneasy,  feeling  bad  about  the  whole  thing. 
All  the  elements  of  the  drama  have  been  played  out,  coming 
together  and  coming  apart.  At  times  it  got  pretty  close  to  a 
sacrifice.  It  became  ruthless,  inexorable.  The  meaning  of  it  all 
escaped,  the  horror  took  a  turn  of  its  own,  the  group  opening  and 
constricting  like  an  eyeball.  But  everything  is  beginning  to  fall 
apart  again.  Actually  it  was  falling  apart  all  along,  just  gathering 
steam  at  times,  roller  coasting,  then  stopped  and  started.  Cruelty 
didn't  quite  achieve  its  goal,  nor  did  the  interrogation  fulfill  its 
function.  Ever>'body's  now  getting  back  to  normal  with  a 
lingering  sense  of  shame.  And  the  further  one  has  been  to  infiict 
violence,  the  more  inclined  to  experience  it.  Shame  is  always  the 
best  bond  because  it  is  custom-made.  Every  man  for  himself. 
Separation  and  resentment  resurface  along  with  bad 
consciousness  and  guilt.  Self-infiicted  torture.  Western  wear. 

Something  happened,  something  intense,  disturbing,  not 
quite  accountable  in  rational  terms,  an  event  of  sorts.  Things  got 
out  of  hand.  Now  it  has  to  be  rolled  back,  erased,  forgotten, 
suppressed.  It  didn't  quite  manage  to  crystallize  a  sense  if 
community,  forge  a  new  cohesion.  We're  back  to  square  one:  the 
psychological  theater  with  the  original  cast — tthe  nagging 
woman,  the  evasive  lover,  the  squeamish  women,  the  resisting 
resister. 

Time  to  wrap  up.  Roger  put  his  amis  around  Therese. 
The  two  toughs  help  the  infomier  to  get  dressed.  Dionys  offers 
Therese  a  cigarette.  No  one   seems   interested   in  the  traitor 
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anymore,  or  in  ""Albert  of  the  Capitals""  for  that  matter.  Or  even 
in  ""Therese,""  who  achieved  this  incredible  feat.  '"He  confessed," 
Therese  keeps  telling  the  women  afterwards  in  the  bar,  asking 
for  some  kind  of  recognition.  But  they  don't  want  to  have  any 
part  in  it.  Dionys  doesn't  offer  to  take  her  home.  "Therese  starts 
to  cry." 
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The  Person  Who  Is  Tortures  Is  Me:  Response  to 
Sylvere  Lotringer 

Calvin  Bedient  is  Professor  of  English  at  the   University  of 
California.  Los  Angeles. 

Professor.  Lotringer  sets  the  interrogation  scene  in  Duras's 
book  The  War  in  the  framework  of  the  French  modernist  turn  to 
the  sacred.  He  does  so,  in  part,  because  Duras  called  her  text 
itself  sacred.  Generously,  perhaps  even  gallantly,  he  tries  to 
make  sense  of  Duras's  claim,  but  to  me  it's  plainly  untenable. 
What  eoiild  be  sacred  about  her  secular  text?  Is  it  gospel?  Does  it 
come  from  beyond?  It  does  not.  Whatever  the  mystery  or 
mystification  surrounding  its  origin,  it  reads  like  what  it  is,  a 
memoir. 

Leaving  that  aside,  does  Duras  repeat  the  connections  that 
Artaud  and  Bataille  made  between  violence  and  the  sacred? 
Professor  Lotringer  suggests  that  her  work  reveals  what  the  older 
writers  were  after.  How  does  it  do  that?  Through  development  or 
contrast?  I  do  not  find  Professor  Lotringer' s  discussion  clear  on 
this  point.  In  his  interrogation  of  the  interrogation  it  vacillates 
between  detecting  signs  of  the  equation  violence  produces  the 
sacred  and  deciding  (is  it  with  disappointment?)  that  in  this 
scene  there  is  only  cruelty.  Powerfully  and  vividly  he  traces,  in 
the  main,  the  text's  shortcomings  with  respect  to  the  sacred;  he 
highlights  the  ugliness  and  awkwardness  of  the  scene.  He 
correctly  notes  that  Therese  is  rather  clinical,  and  that  the  main 
feeling  produced  in  the  underground  group  is  merely  one  of 
shame. 

This  conclusion  would  seem  to  exclude  the  sacred,  but 
Professor  Lotringer  goes  on  to  say  that  ''shame  is  always  the  best 
bond  because  it  is  custom-made,  and  we  know  that  for  Bataille 
the  essence  of  the  sacred  is  an  experience  of  continuity."  But 
surely  shame  is  an  anti-bonding  agent.  Share  a  shame  with  me 
and  I  will  not  want  to  look  you  in  the  face.  The  members  of  the 
Resistance  band  desert  Therese:  they  leave  the  bar  without  her. 
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How  could  anyone  have  warmed  to  her?  As  for  Therese,  she 
never  wants  to  see  the  fat  and  foolish  informer  again. 

Is  the  torture  scene,  then,  a  failed  or  a  successful  attempt  to 
evoke  the  sacred?  Perhaps  Professor  Lotringer  has  written  a 
critique  of  it  as  a  failure  to  transform  violence  into  a  communion 
in  not-knowing;  I  can't  tell.  In  any  case,  I  think  that  Duras  was 
not  intent  on  the  sacred.  It  will  not  be  news  to  anyone  to  peg  her, 
instead,  as  a  writer  of  despair.  The  difference  is  decisive.  The 
sacred  is  an  intolerable  arousal  of  sensibility;  despair  is  a 
mourning  for  sensibility  itself 

The  topic  is  vexed  by  the  absolute  centrality  for  both 
Duras  and  Bataille  of  the  non-discursive  knowledge  of  the 
unknown.  But  I  think  that  they  understood — and  felt — this  non- 
knowledge  in  different  ways.  For  Bataille,  it  was  the  nudity  that 
puts  one  into  ecstasy,  albeit  a  nudity  approached  in  anguish,  that 
is,  through  the  horror  of  a  surrender  to  a  dark  incandescence — 
call  it  hesitantly,  as  he  did,  God.  By  contrast,  Duras  was  not  a 
mystic.  For  her,  the  extreme  limit  of  knowledge  was  a  scream. 
What  was  intolerable  was  that  the  primal  scream  of  existence, 
reechoed  in  historical  contexts,  should  remain  unacknowledged 
and  unexpressed,  should  not  be  hunted  out  by  dogged  sentences 
like  her  own,  should  be  buried  beneath  tier  after  tier  of  fat  flesh. 
Why  could  the  informer  not  give  her,  at  last,  the  truth  of  the 
scream?  Ooh  ooh  is  the  best  he  can  manage.  Ooh  ooh. 

The  war  had  reduced  Duras  herself  to  a  held-in  scream;  a 
scream  of  bloody  murder.  The  informer  is  the  accidental  and 
finally  insignificant  pretext  for  letting  out  the  scream  as  violence, 
for  committing  justified  murder.  But  little  comes  of  it; 
Marguerite/Therese  can't  abandon  herself  in  that  way.  And  what 
good  would  it  do  to  make  the  informer  utter  the  scream?  Once 
uttered,  it  would  re-echo,  it  would  not  go  away.  Existence  itself 
is  the  scream. 

The  scream  may  derive  from  the  violence  of  the  elements, 
but  it  is  increased  by  identity,  by  our  animal  and  especially  our 
human  separation  from  the  elements.  Still,  Duras  could  follow 
neither  Nietzsche  nor  Bataille  in  seeking  to  dissolve  the  anguish 
of  the  separation.  Her  imagination  was  not  metaphysical.  For 
her,  the  cosmos  was  not  a  dark  incandescence.  It  was  just  dark. 
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Anguish  is  a  limit,  and  not  the  last  stage  before  joy  or  before  a 
divine  disappearance.  Anguish,  not  ecstasy,  is  her  subject,  her 
obsession. 

The  war  monstrously  magnified  what  was  already  always 
there,  the  suffering  that  is  existence,  the  murderous  hatred  it 
breeds.  It  was  an  infernal  device  for  intensifying  the  scream.  So 
it  was  that,  when  Duras  saw  her  skeletal  husband  coming  toward 
her  up  the  stairs  after  he  was  released  from  a  camp,  she  shrieked 
"no,  that  I  didn't  want  to  see.  The  war  emerged  in  my  shrieks. 
Six  years  without  uttering  a  cr>'.  I  found  myself  in  some 
neighbor's  apartment.  They  forced  me  to  drink  some  rum,  they 
poured  it  into  my  mouth.  Into  the  shrieks."  The  person  who  is 
tortured  is  me. 

Violence  begins  here,  in  the  fear  of  being  finished  off  by 
the  shriek,  so  she  said,  comes  even  before  life  does.  The 
Germans  concentrated  themselves  into  a  gigantic  will  aimed  at  a 
unanswerable,  definitive  domination  of  life,  that  is,  of  the  self- 
deluded  dead  person  that  the  living  person  already  always  is.  For 
to  be  a  speaking  being  is  to  be  dead.  The  hired  mistress  in  The 
Malady  of  Death  says  to  the  man  who  finds  her  so  beautifully 
other  that  he  wants  to  murder  her,  "I  don't  want  to  know 
anything  the  way  you  do,  with  that  death-derived  certainty,  that 
hopeless  monotony."  Subsequently,  she's  even  more  blunt: 
looking  at  him,  she  says  she  didn't  know  death  could  be  lived. 

In  the  torture  scene,  Therese  herself  resembles  a  Nazi.  She 
bullies  the  infonner  to  prove  that  he,  the  type  of  the  betrayer  of 
good  men  like  her  deported  husband,  is  weaker  than  she  is;  his 
evil  is  weaker  than  hers,  less  strong  with  hate.  Did  he  think  he 
could  hide  his  monstrous  betrayals?  The  enemy  must  be  brought 
to  light;  the  enemy  had  probably  better  be  killed.  One  must 
protect  oneself.  The  world's  edge  is  already  sharp  enough 
without  adding  human  jaggedness  to  it.  What  is  justice?  It  isn't 
what  humanism  supposes.  It's  the  acknowledgement  of  the  silent 
scream  of  existence.  What  is  unforgivable  in  the  informer  is  that 
he  appears  to  be  immune  to  anguish,  deaf  to  it.  He  had  conducted 
himself  as  if  it  didn't  exist. 

Therese  eggs  on  the  beating  of  the  informer  in  the  interests 
of  doing  justice  to  anguish.   She  is  justice  at  this  moment — 
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"justice,"  Duras  writes,  "such  as  there  hasn't  been  on  this  soil  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years" — she  means,  of  course,  since  the 
French  Revolution.  Justice  makes  those  who  were  indifferent  to 
the  anguish  they  caused  feel  anguish,  or  at  least  pain.  The 
informer  is  compelled  to  brand  himself  a  traitor.  Look  at  the  fear 
on  his  face.  Listen  to  his  cries  of  pain.  Therese  feels  triumphant. 
A  nude  despair  rises  out  of  the  triumph,  like  the  head  of  a 
condor.  But  the  moment  has  been  merely  symbolic.  Confession 
is  moral  theater.  Not  all  the  lights  in  the  world  could  check  even 
the  darkness  in  this  pathetic  enemy  of  his  people. 

Duras  felt  herself  to  be  a  nothing  of  the  darkness,  but 
sexually  she  was  drawn  to  those  who  embody  the  virility  of  the 
darkness,  who  come  out  of  it  as  intact  as  stallions.  She  does  not 
condemn  Ter  of  the  Militia  for  his  criminal  acts  against  Jews  and 
collaboration  with  the  Germans,  because  her  passive  despair 
finds  relief  in  the  presence  of  so  spectacular  an  embodiment  of 
the  unthinking  force  of  the  world.  But  she  is  sexually  cruel  to  the 
informer,  manipulating  the  old  man  into  a  painful  "ejaculation" 
and  then  lighting  a  cigarette.  There  is  too  much  of  her  own 
weakness  in  him  to  make  him  bearable.  In  the  mirror  he  holds  up 
to  her,  she's  old,  fat,  impotent;  she's  as  good  as  dead. 

Writing  is  her  only  strength.  Duras  is  famous  for  her 
attention  to  desire,  but  desire  is  for  her  an  accomplice  in  the 
world's  darkness.  Desire  would  relieve  the  I  of  its  memory,  its 
anguish.  You  destroy  me,  you  are  good  for  me,  says  the  heroine 
to  her  Japanese  lover  in  Hiroshima,  Mon  Amour.  But  desire  is 
just  what  the  world  wants  of  one;  it  is  the  world  in  the  I,  a  going 
from  oneself  into  the  world.  The  dark  world.  The  world  whose 
edge  is  violence.  Hiroshima  looms  in  the  background  of  the 
lovers  like  a  gothic  shadow-play  of  desire's  inevitable 
participation  in  destruction. 

So  writing  is  the  only  strength.  Unhappiness  sucks  the 
substance  out  of  things,  but  writing  disciplines  despair,  turning  it 
into  a  discovery  of  the  truth.  Writing  also  disciplines  desire.  It's 
a  project,  as  Bataille  says,  that  annuls  desire,  if  only  to  rekindle  it 
in  harmony,  in  measure.  Duras  is  classical,  a  writer  of  measure, 
even  severely  so.  Julia  Kristeva's  description  of  her  as  following 
"ill-being  step  by  step,  almost  in  clinical  fashion,  without  ever 
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getting  the  better  of  it,"  may  underestimate  the  sheer  element  of 
creativity  that  lies  in  giving  measure  to  the  scream.  ''All  I  know 
how  to  do."  Duras  said,  "is  create."  For  her,  to  do  justice  to  the 
power  of  the  silent  scream,  thus  turning  aside  "the  ordinariness 
of  life,"  which  she  called  "the  greatest  injustice  of  all,"'  was  an 
attainment,  and  not  a  clinical  result  of  melancholy. 

Writing  is  an  avoidance  of  violence.  Take  a  writer  from 
her  work,  Duras  said,  and  she  becomes  "as  vicious  as  the  dogs 
used  by  [the]  police."  Enter  Therese.  Writing  listens  for  the 
howls  of  night,  of  animals,  of  you  and  me.  the  echoes  of 
Marguerite's  own  mother's  "opera  of  shrieks"  in  the  desert  of 
her  life,  the  echoes  of  the  birth-scream.  But  writing  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  non-violent  field  of  accomplishment,  if  also  wild,  a 
return,  in  her  words,  to  "a  savage  state  from  before  life  itself," 
and  therefore  dangerous,  "the  price  one  pays  for  having  dared  go 
out  and  scream."  "I  am  in  contact  with  myself  in  a  freedom 
which  coincides  with  myself,"  Duras  wrote  in  No  More,  as  she 
lay  dying  further  into  the  dark.  But  that  statement  needs  to  be 
balanced  by  another:  "An  open  book  is  also  night" — words,  she 
said,  that  make  her  cry. 

Calvin  Bedient,  UCLA. 
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Let  me  start  by  expressing  my  admiration  for  the  writing 
of  Sylvere  Lotringer's  paper.  It  is  novelistic,  its  trajectory  takes 
us  from  the  social,  public  image  of  Marguerite  Duras  as  ''sacred 
monster"  into  Joseph  Conrad's  "heart  of  darkness:"  the 
description  in  which  her  textual  stand-in,  a  member  of  a 
Resistance  cell,  witnesses  and  participates  in  a  scene  of  torture. 
That  is  to  say,  Therese-Marguerite  performs  like  one  of  the 
occupying  Nazis  whom  the  Resistance  fought.  "The  Person  Who 
Tortures  is  Me:"  I  turn  into  the  hateful  Other.  Or  was  I  always 
that? 

The  comforting  myth  a  history  of  political  theor>'  gives  us 
is  that  we  have  abandoned  violence  in  exchange  for  the 
protection  society  guarantees  against  all  violence,  thereby 
claiming  for  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  legitimate  violence. 
Violence  thus  disappears  from  the  agenda,  except,  of  course,  for 
foreign  wars  outside  and  criminals  within.  But  we,  as  subjects, 
are  cleared  of  the  problem  of  violence,  thanks  to  the  pact  we 
made  with  the  state,  thanks  to  the  social  contract  and  the 
sacrifice  of  our  own  proclivities.  We've  turned  the  problem  of 
violence  over  to  the  state:  it's  no  longer  our  concern. 

Duras'  narrative  sets  that  exchange  in  question.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  readiest  explanation  for  the  Fascist  horrors  was 
the  Raiisch,  a  possession  by  primitive,  barbarian  fury  which 
overwhelmed  both  the  rational  strain  of  post-enlightenment 
culture,  and  the  fundamental  human  ability  to  identify,  or  as  we 
say,  to  empathize.  The  Raiisch  was  a  foreign  element,  a 
barbarian  left-over  in  our  psyche,  reawakened  by  unacceptable 
speech  acts  and  political  propaganda.  As  an  explanation  of 
Fascist  violence,  it  left  the  modern  subject  untouched.  Duras 
points  to  more  ordinary  pleasures.  Participatory  violence  against 
a  helpless  victim  serves  to  knit  the  perpetrators  into  a  collective 
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of  pleasure  and  shame.  This  could  turn  into  Georges  Bataiile's 
collective  sacralization  of  violence,  "but  Therese  isn't  part  of  the 
group.  For  her  this  is  a  mental  drama — what's  happening  in  her 
mind."  Observing  the  brutality  of  the  body's  repeated  absorption 
of  multiple  blows,  she  does  not  share  in  Bataiile's 
quasi-theological  obsession  with  "convulsive  communication"  as 
access  to  some  "impersonal  reality."  She  observes,  she 
witnesses — as  does  any  writer — voyeuristically,  ghoulishly 
deploying  an  exploitative  gaze,  waiting  for  the  victim  to 
"ejaculate"  his  truth  so  as  to  give  his  torturers  a  sadistic  orgasm. 

The  art  of  writing  is  implicated,  the  aesthetic  practice 
which  is  the  sacred  center  of  our  own  professional  universe: 
what  we  "get  off  on.  Sylvere  Lotringer  notes  that  "something 
happened,  something  intense,  disturbing,  not  quite  accountable 
in  rational  tenns,  an  event  of  sorts."  Some  ''events"  become 
more  than  episodes  in  a  narrative,  historical  or  fictional.  They 
become  the  irruption  of  something  unmeasured,  which  changes 
the  consciousness  we  have  of  ourselves,  of  our  historicity,  of  our 
being.  Moses'  encounter  with  the  burning  bush;  Christ  on  the 
Cross:  the  "event"  of  "revolution,"  whether  the  American,  the 
French,  or  the  Russian;  the  Middle  Passage  and  slavery;  the 
Holocaust;  Hiroshima;  all  "events"  that  changed  human  history, 
and  the  consciousness  with  which  we  conceive  it  ever  after. 
Duras,  writing  on  the  heels  of  the  war  and  its  Liberation, 
inscribes  the  "event"  that  identifies  her  with  the  Nazi  horror. 
That  identification  offers  itself  to  all  survivors,  to  all  who 
witness  the  Event  through  the  mediations  of  histor>,  of  fictions, 
written  and  visual,  to  all  those  who  come  after:  to  us. 

We  hope  that  identification  with  the  hateful  other  is  false. 
We  do  not  want  to  imagine  ourselves  capable  of  infiicting 
torture,  of  turning  into  tortionnaires.  We  reject  that 
identification,  and  rightly  so,  but  with  a  revulsion  that  is 
suspicious.  The  depth  of  the  repugnance  we  feel  marks  its 
potential  for  being  true.  The  intensity  of  negation  marks  the 
force  of  the  negated.  Whether  we  actually  would  be  capable  of 
torture,  of  what  Elaine  Scarry  has  called  "the  unmaking  of  a 
world"  is— at  some  level — not  the  issue.  As  it  is  not  the  issue, 
for  me,   whether   Marguerite's   identification   with   Therese   is 
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historically  true  or  not.'  The  strength  of  our  negation  signals  the 
sense  that  in  spite  of  culture,  education  and  ethics,  the  Nazi 
horror  marked  a  human  potential  that  is  ineradicable.  A  potential 
that  is  shameful. 

It  is  not  necessary'  to  actually  be  guilty,  and  to  consciously 
acknowledge  it,  in  order  to  feel  shame.  I  certainly  don't  know 
anyone  without  a  personal  reason  for  shame,  but  the  enormity  of 
shame  which  inhabits  our  civilization  suggests  another 
dimension.  The  ambiguity  of  subjectivity  has  been  noted  by  all 
authors,  certainly  from  Althusser  on  (you  knew  Althusser  would 
show  up  somehow  or  other).  Giorgio  Agamben,  comments  that 
the  continent  called  "Auschwitz*"  considers  shame  to  be  ""the 
hidden  structure  of  all  subjectivity.*'"  Shame  is  being  faced  with 
what  cannot  be  assumed,  what  cannot  be  taken  on.  This 
unassumability  of  what  is  most  intimate,  insistent  in  the  ego's 
irreducible  presence  to  itself,  is  the  repugnance  of  shame. 
Witness  to  its  own  debacle,  its  own  loss,  the  subject's  shame  is 
this  double  movement:  subjectivation  and  desubjectivation  at  the 
same  time.' 

Duras,  as  Sylvere  Lotringer  reads  her,  performs  the 
writer's  highest  function.  In  my  Middle  Ages  (you  knew  that  too 
would  come  in  at  some  point!)  the  writer's  highest  function  was 
the  composition  of  texts  as  ''mirrors  of  princes" — princes  being 
the  only  full  subjects  at  the  time.  Today,  in  our  democratic  state 
of  theory,  we  are  all  subjects:  the  writer's  mirror  mirrors  us  all. 
Duras  projects  herself,  in  the  fullness  of  her  shame,  as  our  mirror 
of  a  subjectivity  which,  as  a  survivor,  cannot  but  be  shameful. 
The  last  words  of  Sylvere  Lotringer's  paper  are  the  quotation: 
'Therese  starts  to  cry."*  For  herself.  For  us.  But  why? 


We  export  the  notion  of  violence,  either  into  foreign  wars 
or  an  ideologeme  of  criminality  which  still  defines  it  as  foreign 
to  the  subject.  We  lull  ourselves  into  believing  in  the  exile  of 
violence,  and  are  suiprised  each  time  it  returns  to  the  foreground 
of  experience  and  the  news:  police  assassinations  and  rapes  of 
African-Americans  and  Hispanics;  the  devastations  caused  by 
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our  own  supposedly  peaceful  foreign  policies;  or  on  the  home 
front,  the  pain  we  ourselves  cause,  as  frequently  out  of 
cowardice,  we  think,  as  aggressivity.  We  are  horrified,  and  our 
horror  disculpabilizes  our  negative  identification  with  the 
perpetrators. 

No  one  thought  as  long,  as  hard,  as  frequently,  about 
human  aggressivity  as  did  Sigmund  Freud.  Addressing  Christian 
ethics,  the  mandate  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself,  he 
considers  it  both  "the  strongest  defense  there  is  against  human 
aggressiveness  and...  a  superlative  example  of  the 
unpsychological  attitude  of  the  cultural  super-ego.  The  command 
is  impossible  to  fulfill;  such  an  enormous  inflation  of  love  can 
only  lower  its  value  and  not  remedy  the  evil."  The  very  mention 
of  the  super-ego  takes  us  to  the  heart  of  the  paradox.  The 
super-ego,  in  Freud,  is  the  vehicle  of  cultural  values  such  as 
those  of  peace,  of  brotherly  love,  of  neighborly  love.  It  is  also  a 
ferociously  aggressive  task-master  which  violences  the  pitiable 
ego,  which  can  never  live  up  to  the  super-ego's  demands.  The 
psychic  agency  of  peace  through  self-control  does  its  job  by 
perpetuating  violence  against  the  subject. 

Freud's  own  discourse  repeats  the  paradox,  more  than 
once.  In  1933,  he  deploys  military  metaphorics  of  war  to 
represent  humanity's  desperate  need  to  temper  aggression  with 
love:  "Restriction  of  the  individual's  aggressiveness  is  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  severest  sacrifice  which  society  requires  of 
him."  The  institution  of  the  super-ego  which  takes  over  the 
dangerous  aggressive  impulses,  introduces  a  garrison,  as  it  were, 
"into  regions  that  are  inclined  to  rebellion...."^  The  image  recurs 
three  years  later:  "Civilization. ..obtains  the  mastery  over  the 
dangerous  love  of  aggression  in  individuals  by  enfeebling  and 
disarming  it  and  setting  up  an  institution  within  their  minds  to 
keep  watch  over  it,  like  a  garrison  in  a  conquered  City."  Its 
authority  is  internalized  in  the  super-ego  as  conscience  and  a 
sense  of  guilt:  "The  aggressiveness  of  conscience  carries  on  the 
aggressiveness  of  authority."" 

Does  the  same  paradox  attach  to  the  process  of 
sublimation,  the  transformation  of  unacceptable  drives  into 
socially  acceptable  forms,  such  as  art  and  representation?  On  the 
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basis  of  Freud's  own  texts,  it  often  appears  that  fighting  fire  with 
fire,  fighting  violence  with  violence,  is  the  only  mode  available 
against  our  inexhaustible  aggressivity:  representation  itself,  and 
repression,  as  a  necessar>'  violence.  If  that's  not  the  only  mode,  it 
is  an  inevitable  one.  The  other  mode  Freud  looks  to  with  some 
hope  is  not  geared  towards  the  exclusion  of  violence  (''there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  man's  aggressive  inclinations")  or 
its  transformations.'  Instead,  Freud  looks  to  the  diversion  of 
aggressive  impulses  to  substitute  objects,  in  part  through 
education,  and  above  all,  by  the  complex  process  in  which 
eroticism  is  extended  beyond  a  single  object  choice  to  "bind 
mankind  into  a  closely  knit  mass" — through  the  process  of 
identification — the  potential  Rousseau  called  p/Y/e.  But  this  is  not 
a  simple  optimism,  since  mankind  "can  achieve  this  aim  only  by 
means  of  its  vigilance  in  fomenting  an  ever-increasing  sense  of 
guilt."'"  We're  back  with  the  super-ego  and  its  guilt:  "the  price 
of  progress  in  civilization  is  paid  in  forfeiting  happiness  through 
the  heightening  of  the  sense  of  guilt."" 

In  an  earlier  text,  dating  from  the  First  World  War,  Freud 
had  voiced  what  Max  Weber  would  call,  a  few  years  later,  "the 
disenchantment  of  the  world,"'"  when  he  uses  the 
heart-wrenching  phrase,  "this  once  lovely  and  congenial 
world."'''  Was  this  world  ever  "lovely  and  congenial?"  Was  it 
ever  innocent  of  violence?  Or  did  it,  in  its  very  best  of  moments, 
live  and  survive  only  thanks  to  the  fusion  of  love  and  aggression 
which  Freud  thinks  is  the  best  we  can  hope  for,  the  ethical 
hybridity  of  a  polluted  mixture  of  emotions  which  condemns  us 
to  guilt  and  shame?  Luckily  the  aggressive  instincts  are  never 
alone  but  always  alloyed  with  the  erotic  ones.  These  latter  have 
much  to  mitigate  and  much  to  avert  under  the  conditions  of  the 
civilization  which  mankind  has  created.' 

An  intelligent  polity  is  one  which  recognizes  the  problem 
of  violence  and  attempts  to  cope  with  it.  The  Peace  Movement  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  attempted  to  limit  the  aggressive 
depredations  of  the  mounted  waiTiors  called  "knights."  Medieval 
monarchy  began  the  long  process  of  recentralization  and 
territorial  control  in  the  12th  century,  incorporating  these 
elements  of  violence  as  officers  both  of  peace  and  of  the  army. 
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We  inherit  the  political  problematics  of  violence  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  repressing  what  the  earlier  period  was  fully 
conscious  of:  the  ineradicable  potential  for  aggression  against 
others,  especially  when  Othered.  We  also  inherit  a  secular 
ideology,  which  grew  out  of  a  historical  context  defined  as  the 
necessities  of  political  recentralization  and  the  requirements,  not 
to  eradicate  violence,  but  to  subordinate  the  violences  of 
knighthood.  That  was  the  love-poetry  of  the  troubadours  and  the 
trouveres,  whose  representations  of  warrior-knights  perpetually 
on  their  knees  in  submission  to  women  as  absolutely  dominant 
was  utterly  unrealistic,  utterly  non-representative,  and  hence 
inherently  violent  to  some  sense  of  social  truth,  and  which  yet 
gave  them  the  symbolic  practice  of  a  submitted  violence. 

Which  leads  me  to  two  conclusions: 

1 .  Welcome  to  the  twenty-first  century  as  continuation  of  what 
Braudel  might  have  called  the  "long  Middle  Ages,"  and 

2.  Let's  hear  it,  for  the  pollutions  of  love! 
Peter  Haidu,  UCLA. 
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at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Alain  Robbe-Gril let's  fiction  can  be  characterized  by  its 
transgression  against  conventional  narrative  forms.  To  subvert 
the  established  novel,  which  is  supposed  to  imitate  nature  and 
reality,  Robbe-Grillet  emphasizes  the  artificial  character  of  his 
writings.  He  denies  mimesis  in  order  to  destroy  the  dominant 
ideology  so  that  it  will  lose  the  beautiful  mask  of  innocence  and 
of  being  natural. 

Robbe-Grillet  sets  a  trap  for  the  typical  reader  of  the 
conventional  novel  who  is  used  to  the  classical  plot,  to  a 
narrative  of  causality  that  results  in  a  completed  process.  In 
Projet  pour  une  revolution  a  New  York  and  Topologie  dune  cite 
fantome,  for  example,  the  reader  waits  in  vain  for  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  author  who  doesn't  supply 
the  solution,  leaving  the  reader  confused.  In  Projet  pour  une 
revolution  a  New  York  the  end  of  the  story  of  a  young  abducted 
bride,  whose  groom  was  brutally  murdered,  is  not  told:  in 
Topologie  d'une  cite  fantome  a  young  girl,  lightly  dressed  in  a 
fiesh-colored  swimsuit,  vanishes  into  the  crowd  of  sexually 
excited  young  men,  without  any  further  infonnation  about  her 
destiny,  but  the  code  of  expectation  enables  the  reader  to  finish 
an  interrupted  episode  either  in  a  traditional  way,  which  would 
mean  in  these  cases  rape,  torture,  murder — and  Robbe-Grillet 
manipulates  the  reader  by  encouraging  him  to  think  such 
endings — or  in  imitating  Robbe-Grillet's  text  production  by 
inventing  new  themes  generateurs  and  developing  unusual 
interrelations  between  textual  elements.  The  author  requires  the 
reader  to  participate  in  creating  the  novel — and  the  competent 
reader  is  aware  of  his  new  freedom  to  deal  with  a  literary  text, 
and  of  its  ludic  character. 

In  Projet  pour  une  revolution  a  New  York,  Robbe-Grillet 
demonstrates  another  productive  form  of  reading.  Held  captive 
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with  only  a  few  detective  novels  available,  Laura,  the  main 
female  protagonist,  re-reads  the  same  novels — several  at  a 
time — which  are  scattered  all  over  the  room.  She  creates  new 
texts  by  changing  the  context  and  combining  episodes  from 
different  books.  She  rearranges  and  modifies  the  material  but 
also  loses  pages  and  even  skips  important  passages.  As  in 
Topologie  d'line  cite  fantdme,  where  it  doesn't  matter  if  an  event 
takes  place  in  Greece,  Sicily  or  Turkey,  or  if  it  happens  seconds, 
hours  or  years  later,  or  if  a  cubic  cell  is  a  room  for  games, 
exercise  or  reproduction,  Laura  invents  new  structures  using 
permutation  and  different  combinations  of  existing  textual  forms. 
The  original  plot  is  not  important  to  her,  the  identification  with 
the  hero  or  the  heroine  is  impossible  because  they  are  not  real, 
they  are  metaphors  of  the  body  of  the  narrative  with  which  she  is 
playing.  In  Alain  Robbe-Grillet's  novels,  especially  in  his  later 
works,  capture,  sequestration,  violence,  homicide  and  the 
dehumanization  of  women  by  treating  them  as  textual/sexual 
objects  — as  an  effort  to  erase  conventional  novelistic  images 
and  forms — becomes  the  element  generateur.  In  order  to  subvert 
reality,  the  characters  in  Robbe-Grillet's  novels  no  longer  have 
the  permanent  coherence  or  continuity  of  a  personality.  In  Projet 
pour  line  revolution  a  New  York,  the  sexual  sadist  is  linked  to  the 
voyeur,  to  the  terrorist,  to  the  omnipresent  Dr.  Morgan,  to  the 
naiTator,  and  finally  to  the  novelist  himself.  In  Souvenirs  dii 
triangle  d'or,  the  nartator  recognizes  himself  in  one  of  the 
characters:  ''L'homme  est  seul,  dans  le  silence,  au  milieu  de  la 
cellule.  Et  peu  a  peu,  comme  avec  prudence,  je  constate  que  c'est 
moi,  probablement..."' — but  then  he  has  problems  identifying 
his  own  image  in  a  mirror:  '"Ce  sont  la  mes  traits,  sans  doute. 
Mais  I'ensemble  de  la  physionomie  me  parait  avoir  perdu  tout 
caractere,  toute  identite:  c'est  une  tete  standard,  une  forme 
anonyme....""  In  Projet  pour  une  revolution  a  New  York  Robbe- 
Grillet  confuses  the  reader's  sense  of  orientation  by  subverting 
his  ability  to  distinguish  between  different  characters:  Laura  is 
the  name  of  at  least  three  different  young  women. 

The  controlling  male  narrative  voice  in  Robbe-Grillet's 
work,  which  sets  up  interior  distances  between  the  voyeuristic, 
sadistic  content  and  the  process  of  writing,  plays  games  with  the 
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reader,  who  is  invited  to  participate  in  the  textual  game.  Sex  and 
violence,  objects  of  taboo  and  control  in  most  societies  and 
cultures,  allow  one  to  push  back  the  limits  of  traditional  fictional 
structure,  to  question  the  established  order  and  its  moral 
behavior.  To  hook  the  reader,  Robbe-Grillet  takes  advantage  of 
sex  and  crime  related  themes  to  produce  an  ambivalent 
fascination  with  the  young  and  beautiful  female  body  and  the 
desire  to  control  and  dominate  or  even  to  torture,  sacrifice  or 
murder  the  opposite  sex.  In  his  novels,  violence  is  always 
combined  with  humiliation  of  the  female  body.  The  reader's 
pleasure  in  the  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  female  body  and  its 
sexual  domination  leads  to  the  recognition  of  hidden  fantasies 
and  forbidden  desires. 

Many  famous  writers  such  as  Lautreamont,  Artaud,  Genet 
or  Bataille  have  projected  their  sexual  phantasms  into  their 
narratives,  but  their  obsessions  and  fascination  for  cruelty  never 
exceeded  the  moral  and  cultural  limits  of  Western  civilization. 
Women  are  captured  and  tortured  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
libertine,  and,  Robbe-Grillet  would  claim,  for  the  freedom  or 
liberation  of  their  reader.  But  such  liberation  is  based  on  the 
acceptance  of  cruelty,  on  the  necessity  for  a  victim  that  is  always 
female,  and  on  male  domination.  This  promotion  of  criminals 
and  murderers  to  the  status  of  hero  without  the  final  consequence 
of  punishment,  death,  or  repentance  appeared  first  in  the  writing 
of  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  Sade's  revolt  against  superstition  and 
Christian  condemnation  of  carnal  desire  reaches  its  climax 
through  a  philosophy  based  on  crime  and  evil,  not  through  the 
literar)'  depiction  of  the  liberating  power  of  unbounded  sexuality. 
If  Sade  can  be  judged  either  as  a  liberator  from  sexual  and 
religious  prejudice  or  as  a  dangerous  advocate  of  perversion, 
torture  and  murder  without  guilt,  then  Robbe-Grillet,  too,  can  be 
seen  either  under  the  sign  of  the  aestheticized  erotic  or  as  a 
pornographic  and  sadistic  author. 

In  an  interview  given  in  New  Zealand  in  1986,^  Robbe- 
Grillet  admitted — when  asked  the  reason  for  sado-erotic  themes 
in  his  books,  which  are  pervaded  by  scenes  of  aristocratic  male 
hunting  parties  chasing  a  young  girl,  who  is  then  served  up  for 
the  hunt  dinner,  or  long  passages  of  rape  and  torture,  where 
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women  are  dismembered  and  sometimes  canned  like  fish — that 
these  were  his  very  own  fantasies.  The  more  visible  they  are,  the 
more  clearly  they  will  be  designated  as  fantasies,  as  stereotypes. 
Robbe-Grillet  believes  that  hiding  sexual  desires  and  obsessions 
leads  to  crime.  In  his  opinion,  excess  plays  a  liberating  role. 
"Greek  theater  was  excessive,"  he  said  in  that  interview.  "All  the 
most  horrible  atrocities — parricide,  infanticide,  incest — were 
represented  on  the  stage  but  with  the  actors  wearing  masks,  by  a 
Verfremdungse/fekf,  to  prevent  mimesis,  to  distance  the  action 
portrayed."''  He  assumes  that  mimesis  is  more  likely  to  occur 
with  books  depicting  Nazi  crimes  or  documentaries  on 
pornography  than  with  the  work  of  Sade  with  its  constant  play  of 
distancing,  alienating  devices. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  statement  that  Sade's  novels 
create  distance  is  the  arithmetical  element  in  his  texts.  The 
precise  numerical  information  given  through  measuring  organs 
and  counting  sexual  acts  or  victims,  where  the  literan'  code 
tolerates  no  direct  expression,  leads  to  the  reduction  of  sexual 
pleasure  to  a  pleasure  of  numbers.  In  Sade's  narrative, 
calculation  is  a  form  of  sexual  excitement  that  leaves  no  opening 
for  the  reader  to  identify  with  the  quantified  characters. 

In  Robbe-Grillet's  novels  we  find  a  similar  effect.  His 
preference  for  measurement  and  numbers,  however,  also  could 
have  its  origin  in  his  fear  of  the  inexplicable  other,  the  woman. 
In  his  texts,  women  are  seductive  and  associated  with  blood,  or 
they  are  dolls,  objects  of  consumption  that  threaten  the  male 
order.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  relations  in  his  texts  could 
be  seen  as  the  attempt  to  dominate  the  incalculable  and 
unpredictable  female.  This  would  explain  his  justification  for  his 
choice  of  sado-erotic  themes  and  the  depiction  of  cruelty  and 
perversion  in  his  novels  as  the  use  of  sadism  against  fear.^ 

Like  Sade,  Robbe-Grillet  gives  frequent  numerical 
information.  In  Topologie  d'line  cite  fantome,  for  example,  he 
mentions 

I'histoire  des  trois  petites  tllles  vivant  au  fond 
d'un  puits,  I'histoire  des  sept  adolescentes 
epousees  par  Gilles  de  Retz,  fhistoire  des  vingt- 
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quatre  captives  enfennees  dans  la  prison 
souterraine  de  Vanadium,  celle  des  cent  vingt  et 
une  prostituees  mineures  de  la  Villa  Bleue  a 
ShangaV,  ou  des  netif  cent  quatre-vingt-di\-neuf 
compagnes  nocturnes  du  roi  Salomon...  ou 
encore  ce  serait  Thistoire  des  onze  mille  vierges 
de  Cologne. 

Women,  men  and  objects  appear  in  groups:  quatre  jeunes 
femmes.  un  groupe  de  cinq  jeunes  dames,  quatre  soldats 
identiques.  quatre  captives,  trois  adolescentes,  trois  cent  trente- 
trois  marches,  trois  mille  fauteuils.  Numerical  information  is  also 
given  by  measuring,  as  in  Topologie:  "la  tache  rouge  sur  le  sol  a 
cesse  de  s'agrandir...  a  trente  centimetres  environ  sous  le  genou 
gauche  mollement  ploye  de  la  jeune  victime  devetue."" 

In  Projet  pour  une  revolution  a  New  York,  the  author 
refers  to  algebraic  structures:  "les  equations  a  variables 
multiples,""'  or  speaking  of  torture:  "a  resoudre  Pequation." 
Additionally,  Robbe-Grillet  also  uses  geometrical  terminology. 
In  his  texts  the  reader  is  confronted  with  rectangular  tables,  "la 
longue  table  rectangulaire  sur  laquelle  vous  avez  place  votre 
victime,"""  rectangular  mirrors,  "elle  s'aper9oit  toute  nue  dans  la 
glace  rectangulaire,""'"  and  with  rectangular  doors,  windows, 
sheets  of  paper,  photographs,  canvases,  walls  of  prison  cells, 
tiles. 

Another  frequent  geometrical  form  in  his  novels  is  the 
triangle.  Not  only  is  the  feminine  sex  symbolized  by  a  triangle — 
Robbe-Grillet  describes  "une  toison  pubienne...tmement 
bouclee,  dessinee  avec  precision  selon  un  triangle  parfaitement 
equilatere,"' — triangles,  equilateral  or  isosceles,  play  a  role  in 
describing  gabled  roofs,  a  public  place  in  the  center  of  a  city  or 
the  position  of  tables:  "sur  une  troisieme  table... qui  formait  avec 
les  deux  premieres  une  sorte  de  triangle  isocele.""  The  frequent 
use  of  the  letter  V  in  feminine  names — Vanessa,  Vanade, 
Veronique,  etc.'^ — can  be  seen  as  an  incomplete  triangle.  In 
Souvenir  du  triangle  d'or,  the  triangle  appears  already  in  the 
title,  which  underlines  its  importance.  In  this  novel  it  is  the 
symbol  of  a  secret  society,  but  the  secret  properties  of  the 
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triangle,  a  beautiful  female  student  wrote  in  her  manual,  do  not 
describe  the  characteristics  of  a  mysterious  organization  but  are 
exactly  the  mathematical  properties  of  the  equilateral  triangle. 

Circles  appear  when  speaking  of  tables,  holes,  or  to 
describe  the  scene  of  a  crime:  "Un  cercle  parfait  s'est  forme  a 
trois  metres  du  corps  etendu/'"' 

The  variety  of  geometrical  tenns  in  Robbe-Grillet's  novels 
is  exceptional:  The  iron  bars  in  a  prison  cell,  for  example,  are 
"verticaux,  rectilignes,  equidistants."  Robbe-Grillet  also  uses  the 
diagonal:  ''Offert  comme  sur  un  autel,  le  corps  est  expose 
obliquement  (suivant  une  diagonale)  en  travers  d'un  divan..."' 
or,  another  example:  'i' instrument  de  torture  ne  se  trouve  en 
effet,  par  rapport  a  la  position  que  j'occupe,  ni  dans  I'une  des 
directions  diagonals...  ni  dans  Tune  des  directions 
longitudinales.''  Squares,  parallelograms,  ellipses — "une  sorte 
de  table  chirurgicale  en  forme  d'ellipse"'' — or  diameters — "un 
grand  couteau  de  boucher  dont  la  lame... est  encore  plus  longue 
que  le  diametre  de  la  sphere  [d'un  pasteque]'''" — cubic  forms, 
spheres,  ellipsoids,  trapezoids,  distances,  parallel  lines,  angles, 
sectors  etc.  appear  frequently  in  his  novels. 

Robbe-Grillet  also  refers  explicitly  to  elementary 
geometry:  "Contrairement  a  T habitude  des  cours  de  geometric 
elementaire,  le  triangle  se  trouve  ici  place  la  pointe  en  bas"'' — or 
mentions  "la  theorie  des  ensembles  variables.''"  He  underlines  at 
frequent  places  the  symmetrical  character  of  an  object  or  a 
position:  "symetriquement  par  rapport  a  I'axe  du  lit  se  dresse  une 
troisieme  sorte  de  chevalet  a  tortures:  une  scie  a  main  de 
biicherons.""  For  most  of  the  cited  objects,  their  form  is  evident. 
So  why  does  Robbe-Grillet  insist  on  the  geometrical  character? 
Why  is  it  important  that  the  photograph  of  a  murdered  woman  in 
a  newspaper  is  rectangular  and  that  "le  pubis  a  la  fine  toison 
rousse"  is  triangular? 

In  his  novels  such  themes  as  the  sexuality  of  a  child,  incest 
(taking  place  in  public,  in  a  theater),  prostitution,  capture, 
sequestration,  and  perversion  should  provoke  repugnance,  but 
the  systematic  use  of  mathematical  terminology  causes  instead 
an  absence  of  any  emotion  or  reaction  to  the  described  cruelty. 
The   use    of  numbers,    order   and    mathematical    elements   to 
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structure  and  control  sexual  pleasure  but  also  to  control  the 
description  of  rape,  torture,  mutilation,  and  murder — beyond 
moral  limits  or  bourgeois  imagination — makes  identification 
impossible,  destroys  any  chance  of  recognition,  and  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  process  of  abstraction  in  Robbe-Grillet's 
novels. 

The  female  victims  of  cruelty,  of  sadistic  desire  or 
repression,  with  little  voice  or  character,  are  converted  into 
aesthetic  objects  of  violence.  The  author  maintains  an 
emotionless  tone  ''by  describing  horrors  with  the  exactitude  of  a 
technical  manual,"'  wrote  John  Clayton,  relieving  the 
torturer/narrator  and  the  reader  of  any  responsibility  toward  the 
violent  themes  involving  the  female.  Robbe-Grillet  uses 
mathematical  language  that  "routinizes  cruelty  and  defuses  the 
torturer-narrator's  pain  and  guilt."""^ 

Robbe-Grillet's  texts  do  not  call  for  empathy.  Violence  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  function  applied  to  elements  of  a  set,  the  set 
of  beautiful  young  women.  The  reality  of  the  text  is  the  reality  of 
numbers,  sets  or  geometrical  objects,  reduced  to  rectangles, 
triangles,  lines  and  circles.  The  absence  of  empathy  with  the 
thematic  or  textual  forms  in  Robbe-Grillet's  novels  is  due  to  his 
unreal  presentation  of  violence  and  crime.  In  his  work,  as  in 
Greek  theater,  murder,  rape  and  torture  are  shown  under  a 
mask — the  mask  of  mathematical  language— and  the  reader 
needs  this  distancing  effect  to  tolerate  the  depiction  of  the 
unspeakable  acts.  The  subversion  of  plot,  character  and 
chronology  in  Robbe-Grillet's  work,  contradictory  events, 
interchangeable  names  and  disguises,  the  combination  of 
fragments  and  the  conspicuous  use  of  mathematical  terms  lead  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  discourse.  New  forms  of  expression 
produce  the  freedom  necessary  for  creativity  not  only  of  the 
novelist  but  also  of  the  competent  literary  reader. 


em 
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NOTES 


'      Souvenirs  du  triangle  d  'or,  4 1 . 

-      Ibid.  42. 

Ramsay,  Modernit\\  243-252.  Reprint:  New  Zealand  Quarterly, 
June  1986. 

'      lb.  252. 

^      Cf.  Dumur,  Guy.  "Le  Sadisme  centre  la  peur." 

Topologie,  132. 

Topology — one  of  the  most  unexpected  developments  in 
twentieth-century  mathematics — is  the  study  of  those  properties  of 
geometrical  objects  which  rem.ain  unchanged  under  continuous 
transformations  of  the  object.  We  can  assume  that  in  his  novel,  Robbe- 
Grillet  did  not  apply  this  definition  to  mathematical  but  to  literary 
objects.  The  usual  properties  studied  in  Euclidean  Geometry  that  we 
find  constant!}'  in  Robbe-Grillet's  novels  such  as  straightness  or  being  a 
triangle  or  a  circle  are  not  topological  properties.  A  tortured  beautiful 
young  woman  (the  transformation  is  in  the  case  the  torture)  remains 
young  and  beautifial.  In  Topologie  what  matters  is  only  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  topologist  is  not  interested  in  what  happens  anywhere 
else. 

Topologie,  159. 
^      Projet,7\. 
'"      Ibid.  182. 

Souvenirs,  67. 
'"      Topologie,  139. 
"      Ibid.  110. 

Souvenirs,  68. 
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'^  These  names  are  often  used  with  adjectives,  also  beginning  with 
the  letter  V:  Vanade  Vaincue,  Vanade  Voluptueuse,  Vanade  Vampire, 
etc. 

Topologic,  104. 
"      Ibid.  111. 
'^      Projet,  182. 
'^      Topologie,  65. 

Ibid.  60. 

Souvenirs,  58. 

Topologie,  127. 
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Projet,  177.  There  are  also  examples  in  Topologie:  "deux 
sentinelles... petrifies  de  fa^on  parfaitement 

symetrique  a  droite  et  a  gauche  d'une  porte"  (48),  and  in  Souvevirs  dii 
triangle  d' or:  "Je  remarque  aussitot  la  premiere  anomalie:  le 
visage... est  nettement  dissymetrique"  (43). 

C\^yiox\,  Aesthetics,  115. 

Ibid.  Clayton  has  the  exact  description,   but  not  especially 
mathematical  language,  in  mind. 
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Remi  Roussetzki  is  Assistant  Professor  of  French  at  the  City 
University  of  New  York. 


"On  peut  bruler  la  bibliotheque  d'Alexandrie.  Au-dessus  et  en 
dehors  des  papyrus  il  y  a  des  forces."  Le  Theatre  et  son  Double. 

Au  lendemain  de  la  Seconde  Guerre  Mondiale,  le  12  juillet 
1946,  Antonin  Artaud  publie  dans  le  journal  "La  Rue"  un  violent 
article  destine  a  defendre  sa  conception  du  theatre  comnie 
necessaire  cruaute.  II  demande,  en  particulier,  "Qui,  declarant  le 
theatre  de  la  cruaute  utopique  est  alle  se  faire  scier  les  vertebres 
dans  les  mises  en  scene  des  barbeles?"  Faisant  violence  au 
fran^ais  dans  son  vocabulaire,  sa  logique  et  sa  syntaxe,  il  accuse 
ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  voulu  repondre  a  ses  pamphlets  d'avant-guerre 
d'avoir  precisement  permis  la  guerre  (et  ses  camps  de 
concentration).  Comment  comprendre  une  telle  attaque? 

Le  present  essai  contient  d'abord  une  tentative  de  traduire 
en  anglais,  aussi  fidelement  qu'il  se  peut,  la  vehemence  et 
comme  la  tlevre  qui  domine  cet  inedit  d'Artaud.  C'est  ensuite 
une  reflexion  sur  le  type  tres  singulier  de  problemes  que  le 
traducteur  rencontre  quand  il  envisage  les  textes  d'Artaud.  Car  la 
guerre  entre  hommes  provient,  dit-il,  de  Tetat  malade  de  leurs 
corps.  Et  si  les  corps  sont  malades  et  se  font  la  guerre  les  uns 
aux  autres,  c'est  en  derniere  instance  parce  que  le  langage 
officiel  ou  courant  (ecrit  ou  parle)  est  mort  a  la  vie  des  esprits 
dont  il  s'est  detache.  Pourquoi  cette  mort  et  que  serait  done  un 
langage  vivant? 

Corps  Malades  et  Langage  Mori 

"Un  mot  n'a  guere  qu'une  valeur  discursive,  c'est  a  dire 
d'elucidation,"  ecrit  Antonin  Artaud.  "II  n'est  pas  exagere  de 
dire  que  vue  sa  terminologie  bien  defmie  et  bien  finie,  le  mot 
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n'est  fait  que  pour  arreter  la  pensee,  il  la  ceme  mais  la  temiine;  il 
n'est  en  somme  qu'un  aboutissement."  La  vie  de  la  pensee  a  deja 
eu  lieu  quand  le  mot  clair  et  precis  vient,  sous  pretexte  de 
precision,  mettre  un  point  d'arret  a  son  trajet,  son  travail  et  sa 
douleur,  c'est  a  dire,  vient  y  mettre  fin.  Le  mot  tue  la  pensee. 
C'est  ainsi  que,  dans  le  Theatre  et  son  Double,  Artaud  exprimait 
ses  doutes  quant  a  la  valeur  du  langage  articule  sur  scene 
{Theatre  114-15).  Au  Theatre  Occidental  qui  fait  une  excessive 
utilisation  du  texte  ecrit  par  ces  dialogues  ou  "la  parole  s'est 
ossitlee"  et  ou  "  tous  les  mots  sont  geles,"  il  opposait  le  Theatre 
Oriental  et  son  propre  Theatre  de  la  Cruaute  qui  ''se  sert  de  tous 
les  langages:  gestes,  sons,  paroles,  feu,  cris..."  afin  de  reveiller 
et  "d'ebranler"  la  parole  comme  telle,  autrement  dit,  afin  de  lui 
rendre  la  vie.  Mais  que  Ton  en  revienne  si  peu  que  ce  soit  aux 
sources  respiratoires,  plastiques,  actives  du  langage,  que  Lon 
rattache  les  mots  aux  mouvements  physiques  qui  leur  ont  donne 
naissance,  et  que  le  cote  logique  et  discursif  de  la  parole 
disparaisse  sous  son  cote  physique  et  affectif,  c'est  a  dire  que  les 
mots  au  lieu  d'etre  pris  uniquement  pour  ce  qu'ils  veulent  dire 
grammaticalement  parlant  soient  entendus  sous  leur  angle 
sonore,  soient  per^us  comme  des  mouvements,  et  que  ces 
mouvements  eux-memes  s'assimilent  a  d'autres  mouvements 
directs  et  simples  comme  nous  en  avons  dans  toutes  les 
circonstances  de  la  vie  et  comme  sur  la  scene  les  acteurs  n'en  ont 
pas  assez,  et  voici  que  le  langage  de  la  litterature  se  recompose, 
devient  vivant:  et  a  cote  de  cela  comme  dans  les  toiles  de 
certains  vieux  peintres  les  objets  se  mettent  eux-memes  a  parler 
{Theatre  115). 

Tout  le  projet  d' Antonin  Artaud  ecrivain  est  la.  Qu'il 
s'agisse  de  theatre  ou  d'emission  de  radio  {Pour  en  Finir  Avec  le 
Jugement  de  Dieu),  d'essai  esthetique  {Van  Gogh  ou  le  Suicide 
de  la  Societe),  de  recit  de  voyage  {Les  Tarahuniaras),  de 
pamphlets  comme  celui  que  nous  allons  bientot  traduire  ou  de 
poesie,  I'essentiel  pour  Artaud  est  de  retrouver,  de  creer  un 
certain  etat  du  langage  qui  d'ordinaire  est  perdu.  Aussi  bien,  il 
est  toujours  question  de  poesie.  11  s'agit  pour  cet  ecrivain 
fran^ais  de  re-produire  ce  point  d' incandescence  ou  la  parole 
humaine  cesse  d'etre  sociale  et  utilitaire,  ne  sert  plus  a  vehiculer 
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des  idees  claires  et  distinctes  "a  la"  fran9aise  justement,  n'est 
plus  separee  des  autres  evenements  mais  retrouve  sa  force  de 
frappe  physique  elementaire:  redevient  souffle,  geste,  son, 
mouvement  parmi  les  autres  mouvements  et  les  autres  sons  de 
I'univers,  force  parmi  les  autres  forces.  D'ou,  comme  Ta  note 
Mary  Ann  Caws,  ''the  strangeness,  the  foreignness  of  Artaud's 
language,''  I'etrangete  de  son  langage  avant  toute  traduction  dans 
une  langue  etrangere  {Preface  11).  Artaud  part  sans  cesse  en 
guerre  contre  sa  langue  maternelle,  le  fran^ais,  et  le  resultat  est 
chaque  fois  un  corps  etranger  fait  de  cette  etrangete  d'autant  plus 
troublante  pour  un  Fran9ais  qu'elle  n'est  pas  vraiment  etrangere, 
pas  differente  du  fran^ais,  mais  tres  proche,  toute  proche,  peut- 
etre  trop  proche. 

Avant  d'etre  du  domaine  linguistique  cependant,  la  poesie 

releve  d'un  choix  de  vie,  d'un  choix  en  faveur  de  la  vie  et  d'une 

revendication.  "Si  le  signe  de  I'epoque  est  la  confusion,  Artaud 

ecrit,  je  vois  a  la  base  de  cette  confusion  une  rupture  entre  les 

choses   et   les   paroles,   les   idees,    les   signes   qui   en   sont   la 

representation"  {Theatre  27).  Cette  separation  a  un  nom,  c'est  la 

maladie,  puis  la  mort  contre  laquelle  la  partie  vivante  du  corps 

d' Artaud  lutte  pied  a  pied  en  protestant  contre  "I'idee  que  Ton  se 

fait  de  la  culture,  comme  s'il  y  avait  la  culture  d'un  cote  et  la  vie 

de  I'autre;  et  comme  si  la  vraie  culture  n'etait  pas  un  moyen 

raffme  de  comprendre  et  d'exercer  la  vie."  Parler,  ecrire,  traduire 

"vraiment"  consiste  done  a  "exercer  la  vie"  et  mieux  encore  et 

quel  que  soit  le  code,  les  signes  qu'on  utilise,  a  "faire  bouger  la 

vie"  malade  que  nous  vivons  et  a  la  changer.  La  litterature  n'est 

pas  une  entreprise  agreable  ou  interessante  qui  aurait  a  voir  avec 

un  quelconque   divertissement   intellectuel.   Elle   constitue   un 

appel  de  force  qui   releve  de   1' incantation,  de   la  magie  qui 

transforme  les  choses,  de  la  contagion  qui  s'attaque  aux  corps. 

Elle  est  semblable  pour  Artaud  a  la  peste  et  a  I'alchimie  en  ceci 

qu'elle  doit  "briser  le  langage  pour  toucher  la  vie."  A  moins  de 

se  bercer  d' abstractions  vides  et  de  dormir  d'un  sommeil  de  bois 

comparable  a  la  mort,  acteurs,  ecrivains  et  a  fortiori  traducteurs 

doivent  done  se  lancer  dans  la  meme  activite  dangereuse,  dans  la 

meme  "culture  en  action." 
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II  etait  impossible  de  ne  pas  d'abord  reconnaitre  cet  aspect 
brulant  de  I'oeuvre  d'Artaud.  Una  mise  en  scene,  un  scenario 
digne  de  ce  nom  engage  le  pire  et  le  meilleur  des  forces  sourdes 
de  la  vie  autour  de  soi,  ces  memes  forces  obscures  et 
essentiellement  inconscientes  qui  sont  paitout  responsables  des 
pires  atrocites.'  Ecrire,  c'est  prendre  le  papier  comme  une 
immense  peau  de  tambour  et  y  marquer  des  hieroglyphes  qui 
sont  autant  de  talismans,  "coups... silences,  point  d'orgue,  arrets 
de  sang,  appel  d'humeur"  {Theatre  27).  C'est  s'affronter  aux 
forces  qui  tourmentent  les  corps  et  nous  rendent  malades — ou 
bien  ce  n'est  rien:  un  balbutiement,  comme  dit  Artaud,  de  "bete 
traquee"  qui  reduit  le  langage  a  "ses  sources  bassement 
utilitaires,  on  pourrait  dire  alimentaires"  {Theatre  45). 

Tout  ceci,  on  en  conviendra,  souleve  une  question 
inhabituelle  avant  que  ne  commence  la  moindre  tentative  de 
traduction:  souci  personnel.  En  effet,  le  prealable  qui  doit 
inquieter  le  traducteur  d'Artaud  ne  provient  pas  d'une  exigence 
d'habilete  linguistique,  ni  d'un  savoir  culturel  et  historique 
exceptionnel,  mais  d'une  dimension  intime:  celle  de  savoir 
s'il/elle  va  etre  capable — ou  plutot  s'il/elle  va  vouloir  faire  subir 
a  son  langage  le  decapage  brutal,  "I'ebranlement  physique"" 
qu"  Artaud  exer9a  sur  le  sien.  Au  moment  de  traduire  Artaud  en 
anglais,  je  dois  me  demander  si  je  suis  pret  a  inventer  en  anglais 
un  corps  etranger  a  Tanglais  courant  ecrit  ou  parle — un  corps 
quelque  peu  inquietant  et  cependant  tres  proche  de  mon  propre 
corps  et  de  ma  propre  vie."  Car  la  question  est  bien  encore  et 
toujours  de  s'attaquer  au  corps,  au  langage  comme  corps,  au 
corps  fou  et  violent  que  nous  fait  un  langage  mort,  qu'il  s'appelle 
Tanglais  ou  le  fran9ais.  Affaire  de  responsabilite:  toutes  les 
difficultes  que  nous  allons  rencontrer  en  decoulent. 

*'Le  Theatre  et  I'Anatomie"  ou  La  Guerre  Ultime 

Le  texte  se  presente  par  la  disposition  des  mots  sur  la  page 
comme  un  pamphlet  en  prose  quoique,  pour  les  raisons 
nienlionnees  plus  haut,  la  distinction  entre  prose  et  vers  soit 
secondaire  chez  Artaud.  Humour  noir  et  acre,  entrechoc  grin^ant 
de  syllabes:  voici  un  des  morceaux  les  plus  virulents,  les  plus 
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amers  qu'il  ait  jamais  lance  pour  la  defense  de  la  conception  du 
theatre  qu'il  revendiqiiait.  On  est  bien  loin  de  la  preciosite  d'un 
Art  pour  I'Art  ou  d'une  argumentation  rationnelle  qui  fasse  appel 
a  notre  intellect.  Nous  sommes  confrontes  a  une  mise  en  scene 
de  cette  cruaute  fonciere  qui,  active,  dansee,  criee,  avec  gong  et 
timbale,  "fait  vider  collectivement  les  abces,"  ce  qui  est  la 
definition  de  la  representation  theatrale  authentique  pour  Artaud 
{Theatre  30).  De  retour  du  long  sejour  a  Phopital  de  Rodez  oil  il 
n'a  rien  perdu  au  fil  des  horreurs  de  la  guerre,  c'est  done  un 
rappel,  et  non  sans  sarcasme,  des  responsabilites  ecrasantes  de 
Tart,  sa  fonction  a  la  fois  vitale  et  historique.  Lisons  1' original: 

Le  dernier  mot  sur  Thomme  n'est  pas  dit.  Je  veux  dire  que 
la  question  se  pose  de  savoir  si  Thomme  continuera  a  porter  son 
nez  au  milieu  de  la  figure  ou  si  les  deux  trous  de  nez  de  ce  crane 
humain  qui  nous  regarde  sur  les  portes  de  Teternite  ne  vont  pas 
en  avoir  assez  de  renifler  et  de  morver  sans  jamais  pouvoir  sentir 
ni  croire  qu'ils  contribuent  a  la  marche  exoterique  de  la  pensee 
par  deux  orteils  bien  appuyes. 

Le  theatre  n'a  jamais  ete  fait  pour  nous  decrire  I'homme  et 
ce  qu'il  fait,  mais  pour  nous  constituer  un  etre  d'homme  qui 
puisse  nous  permettre  d'avancer  sur  la  route,  de  vivre  sans 
suppurer  et  sans  puer. 

L'homme  moderne  suppure  et  pue  parce  que  son  anatomic 
est  mauvaise,  et  le  sexe  par  rapport  au  cerveau  mal  place  dans  la 
quadrature  des  deux  pieds. 

Et  le  theatre  est  ce  pantin  degingande,  qui  musique  de 
troncs  par  barbes  metalliques  de  barbeles  nous  maintient  en  etat 
de  guerre  contre  Thomme  qui  nous  corsetait. 

Les  meurtres  theatraux  sont  des  revendications  de 
squelettes  et  d'organes  qui  n'atteignent  plus  la  maladie — et  qui 
pissent  les  passions  humaines  par  les  orifices  de  leurs  naseaux. 
L'homme  a  tres  mal  dans  Eschyle,  mais  il  se  croit  encore  un  peu 
dieu  et  ne  veut  pas  entrer  dans  la  membrane,  et  dans  Euripide 
enfin,  il  barbote  dans  la  membrane,  oubliant  oil  et  quand  il  fut 
dieu. 

Or  je  sens  maintenant  se  rabattre  un  volet,  tourner  un  pan 
pulmonaire  de  la  muraille,  et  bien  sur  cela  va  tres  bien  et  je  ne 
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sens  plus  qu'un  vieux  fulminate  qui  pourrait  encore  avoir  envie 
de  protester. 

Ce  fulminate  s'appelle  theatre:  theatre  le  lieu  ou  Ton  s'en 
donne  a  coeur  joie,  quoique  rien  de  ce  qu'on  peut  voir  au  theatre 
ne  s'appelle  plus  le  coeur  ni  la  joie. 

Et  c'est  ici  que  me  revient  mon  delire,  mon  delire  de 
revendicateur  ne. 

Car  depuis  1918,  qui — et  ce  n'etait  pas  au  theatre— a-t-il 
jete  un  coup  de  sonde  ''dans  tous  les  bas-fonds  du  hasard  et  de  la 
chance,"  sinon  Hitler,  I'impur  moldavaque  de  la  race  des  singes 
innes. 

Qui  s'est  montre  sur  la  scene  avec  un  ventre  de  tomates 
rouges,  frotte  d'ordures  comme  d'un  persil  d'ail,  qui  a  coups  de 
scieries  rotatives  a  fore  dans  I'anatomie  humaine  parce  que  la 
place  lui  en  etait  laissee  sur  toutes  les  scenes  d'un  theatre  mort- 
ne. 

Qui  declarant  le  theatre  de  la  cruaute  utopique  est  alle  se 
faire  scier  les  vertebres  dans  les  mises  en  scene  des  barbeles. 

Ylon  tan  nomian 
Na  sarapido 
Ya  yan  sapido 
Ara  pi  do 

J'avais  parle  de  cruautes  reelles  sur  le  plan  de  diapason, 
j'avais  parle  de  cruautes  manuelles  sur  le  plan  de  Tattitude 
action,  j'avais  parle  de  guerre  moleculaire  d'atomes,  chevaux  de 
frise  sur  tous  les  fronts,  je  veux  dire  gouttes  de  sueur  sur  le  front, 
j'ai  ete  mis  dans  un  asile  d'alienes. 

A  quand  maintenant  la  nouvelle  guerre  sordide  pour  deux 
sous  de  papier  d'etrons,  contre  la  transpiration  des  mamelles  qui 
ne  cessent  de  corroder  mon  front. 

La  Traduction  et  ses  Pro  hi  ernes 

The  last  word  on  man  is  not  said.'  What  1  mean  is  that  the 
question  remains  whether  or  not  man  will  continue  to  wear  his 
nose  in  the  middle  of  his  face  or  if  the  two  nostrils  through 
whose  holes  the  human  skull  looks  at  us  as  from  the  doors  of 
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eternity  will  not  get  tired  of  sneezing  and  snorting  without  ever 
feeling  for  certain  they  contribute  to  the  exoteric  progress  of 
thought,  thanks  to  two  big  toes  well  adjusted. 

Theater  was  never  made  to  depict  us  nor  what  we  do,  but 
to  give  us  the  being  that  would  allow  us  to  go  on  the  road  and 
live  without  suppuration  and  infection." 

Modern  man  smells  and  suppurates  because  his  anatomy  is 
wrong  and  sex  and  the  brain  badly  in  line  with  the  quadrature  of 
the  two  feet. 

Metallic  mesh  and  truncated  music  of  barbed  wires,  the 
theater  is  this  dislocated  puppet  that  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  war 
against  the  man  who  has  corseted  us. 

Theatrical  murders  are  protestations  of  skeletons  and 
organs  that  disease  does  not  reach  anymore,  so  they  piss  human 
passions  through  the  orifices  of  their  muzzles.  Man  already 
suffers  a  great  deal  in  Aeschylus,  but  he  still  pretends  to  be  god 
somehow  and  does  not  want  to  enter  the  membrane,  while  in 
Euripides  finally,  he  wallows  in  the  membrane  and  forgets  when 
and  where  he  ever  was  god. 

But  now  I  feel  a  shutter  is  falling  down,  some  section  of 
the  pulmonary  wall  is  moving;  and  of  course  all  that  would  be 
swell  if  it  were  not  for  an  old  fulminate  that  still  wants  to 
protest. 

This  fulminate  is  called  theater:  theater  the  place  where 
you  laugh  your  heart's  content,  although  nothing  you  see 
nowadays  in  the  theater  has  anything  to  do  with  joy  and  heart. 

And  that  is  where  delirium  catches  up  with  me,  my  born-a- 
rebel  type  of  delirium. 

For  since  1918,  who — and  that  was  not,  mind  you,  in  the 
theater — has  measured  the  bottomless  depths  and  poked  at 
random  in  the  whole  murky  business,  if  not  Hitler,  that  impure 
moldavaque  bred  by  bom  monkeys. 

Who  popped  up  on  the  scene  with  a  red  tomato's  belly, 
rubbed  in  scum  as  in  garlic  sauce — who  sliced  human  anatomy 
with  a  chainsaw  because  the  place  was  left  vacant  on  all  the 
stages  of  a  dead-born  theater.' 
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Who,  claiming  that  the  theater  of  cruelty  was  utopic,  went 
straight  to  have  their  backbones  smashed  in  the  scenario  of  the 
barbed  wires. 

Yion  tan  norman 
na  sarapido 
ya  yan  sap  i do 
ara  pido' 

I  had  talked  of  real  cruelties  on  the  sonic  level,  I  had  talked 
of  cruel  handlings  on  the  level  of  practical  attitude,  I  had  talked 
about  molecular  wars  of  atoms,  chevaiLx-de-frise  on  ever>'body's 
foreheads,  I  mean  drops  of  sweat  on  the  forefront,  they  put  me  in 
a  mental  hospital/ 

So  now,  expect  the  next  sordid  war  to  come  for  only  two 
pennies  of  turd-papers,  this  against  the  perspiration  of  udders 
that  never  cease  to  corrode  my  forehead." 

En  conclusion,  disons  que  les  plus  redoutables  difficultes 
de  traduction  m'ont  paru  relever  du  fait  que  les  mots  chez  Artaud 
fonctionnent  comme  des  symboles  a  I'interieur  d'une  oeuvre  qui 
les  charge  d'une  force  d'evocation  magique.  Or  ce  pouvoir 
suppose  I'auvre  entiere,  a  I'etat  d'ebauche  en  anglais.  Je 
m'etonne,  a  ce  propos,  de  ne  pas  trouver  de  discussion  detaillee 
des  problemes  de  traduction  dans  le  Antonin  Artaud.  Selected 
Writings,  le  seul  ouvrage  qui,  de  ce  cote  de  TAtlantique,  donne 
une  idee  de  I'etendue  des  travaux  d" Artaud,  remarquablement 
bien  introduit  par  Susan  Sontag  et  traduit  par  Helen  Weaver."" 
Ayant  '"brise  le  langage  pour  toucher  a  la  vie,"  Artaud  joue  sur 
les  sons  et  la  multiplication  compacte  des  signifies.  Sa  pensee 
evolue  au-dela  de  la  paisible  logique  ordinaire  avec  une  rapidite 
inouie.  Chaque  phrase  est  comme  une  mitraille.  Or  la  mitraillette 
anglo-saxonne  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  de  la  meme  fabrique. 
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NOTES 


'  Contre  la  clarte  Racinienne  du  theatre  frangais  Artaud  reclame 
I'obscurite  et  la  confusion;  au-dela  des  confidences  et  des  secrets  chers 
aux  intrigues,  il  veut  que  le  Theatre  de  la  Cruaute  adresse  des  secrets 
indevoilables:  ''Nous  avons  perdu  tout  contact  avec  le  vrai  theatre, 
puisque  nous  le  limitons  au  domaine  de  ce  que  la  pensee  journal iere 
peut  atteindre,  au  domaine  connu  ou  inconnu  de  la  conscience — et  si 
nous  nous  adressons  theatralement  a  I'inconscient,  ce  n'est  guere  que 
pour  lui  aiTacher  ce  qu'il  a  pu  amasser  (ou  cacher)  d'experience 
accessible  a  la  conscience"  {Theatre  45). 

^  "L'inquietante  etrangete"  des  textes  d'Artaud  est  bien  celle  que 
decrit  Freud  dans  son  article  sur  VUnheimlichkeit.  Lacan  jouera  sur  le 
mot:  nous  semble  inquietant,  non  pas  ce  qui  est  loin  de  nous  mais  au 
contraire  ce  qui  est  trop  proche  de  notre  "chez  nous"  trop  heimlich. 
Voir  le  Seminalre  X  sur  L  'Angoisse. 

Le  debut  pourrait  etre:  "The  last  word  about  humanity  has  not 
been  said."  Mais  le  present  me  parait  plus  frappant  en  anglais  et,  au 
risque  d'offusquer  les  feministes,  "man,'^  a  titre  de  corps  male  ou 
femelle,  est  ce  dont  il  s'agit.  La  frappe  d' Artaud  demande  "on"  plutot 
que  "ahour  et  surtout  de  la  concision. 

Premiere  construction  de  phrase  au-dela  de  la  logique  et  de  la 
grammaire.  Le  probleme  est  d'eviter  la  lourdeur  sans  perdre  le 
contraste  grotesque  entre  fonctions  du  corps  et  "marche  de  la  pensee" 
dont  je  n'ai  pas  su  d'ailleurs  rendre  la  polysemie:  ''Walk,  march  of 
thought"'  ne  rnarche  pas  si  bien  en  anglais.  D'autant  qu'il  ne  s'agit  pas 
de  recourir  a  des  expressions  rares  ou  "eduquees."  Artaud  utilise  un 
fran^ais  courant,  souvent  argotique,  dont  en  plus  il  disloque  les 
syllabes.  II  se  moque  des  mots  savants:  "exoterique,"  "quadrature"  plus 
loin.  "Adjusted"  pour  "appuyees"  perd  I'alliteration  avec  ce  qui  suit 
aussitot,  la  puanteur  humaine.  Comme  le  repete  partout  Artaud,  il  y  a 
quelque  chose  de  "mal  foutu"  chez  I'homme  au  niveau  des  organes. 
"Morver"  est  un  verbe  invente  intraduisible.  Comment  se  permettre  des 
neologismes  en  anglais  et  lesquels?  Comment  rendre  le  ton  parle, 
moqueur,  argotique;  les  distorsions  de  syntaxe  et  de  vocabulaire;  le 
choc  des  sons? 
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J'insisle:  pour  un  Franq:ais  "rhomme""  ici,  puis  "ir"  n'excluent 
pas  les  femmes.  Nous  savons  qu'Artaud  vise  i'etre  de  Thumain  comma 
tel.  Le  '"he"  anglais  est  beaucoup  plus  exclusif.  Je  ne  vois  pas  de 
solution.  He  she  n'est  pas  une  construction  "a  la"  Artaud.  La  repetition 
encombrante  de  ''us"  a  i'avantage  de  traduire  I'idee  d'un  theatre  qui 
genere  en  nous,  individus  malades,  un  etre  sain.  L'aliiteration  finale  de 
puer  et  suppurer  doit  etre  rendue  d'une  fa^on  ou  d'une  autre:  "Ramener 
le  langage  au  son"  dit  Artaud. 

^  "Dislocated'  traduit  un  seul  aspect  et  oublie  le  cote  "a  I'aise" 
ou  cool  du  "vrai"  theatre.  "Musique  de  tronc  par  barbes  metalliques  de 
barbeles"  est  intraduisible:  pas  de  signification  precise  mais  une 
profusion  de  sens:  tronc,  barbe,  barbeles...  ou,  evidemment,  se  profile 
la  sombre  presence  des  camps  de  concentration.  "Corsetait:"  jeu  de 
mots,  element  feminin.  C'est  f  ancienne  straight-jacket  des  femmes  que 
I'homme  malade  nous  met  dessus.  Corseted  us  n'est  pas  agreable  a  lire 
mais  je  ne  peux  pas  perdre  le  "nous." 

'  Les  mots  "volets,"  "pan  pulmonaire  de  la  muraille"  et 
"fulminate"  ne  sont  ni  des  metaphores  ni  de  simples  denotations.  Ce 
sont  des  vocables  qui  font  partie  du  yocahulaire- Artaud.  lis  n'ont  de 
sens  qu'a  I'interieur  de  cet  etrange  discours  ou  un  "je"  vient  de  prendre 
des  dimensions  organiques  et  quasi-cosmiques.  II  faudrait  traduire 
assez  de  textes  d' Artaud  pour  leur  donner,  non  pas  tant  un  sens,  qu'ils 
ne  visent  pas,  mais  une  force. 

^  Je  garde  "moidavaque,"  mot  aussi  etrangement  signifiant  en 

fran^ais  qu'en  anglais,  il  me  semble. 

"The  place"  est  trop  terre-a-terre.  La  place  oil  le  theatre  devrait 
intervenir  est  comme  le  fameux  "lieu"  oil  ecriture,  danse,  musique 
d'orgue  se  produisent  chez  Maliarme.  C'est  un  espace  virtuel. 
"Theatre"  est  un  mot  qui  veut  dire  toutes  les  cures.  Le  meme  acte  qui 
tue  dans  la  realite  (les  "meurtres"  dont  vient  de  parler  Artaud),  sauve  au 
theatre  oil  il  etfectue  une  catharsis. 

Glossolalie,  pure  incantation  sonore  autant  universelle  que 
strictement  personnelle:  ne  surtout  pas  chercher  a  comprendre  (ni 
traduire)  puisque  traversant  les  langues  instituees  comme  un  corps 
irreductible  a  n'importe  quel  milieu  ambiant. 
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Artaud  mime  ici  le  delire.  ""Chevaux  de  fries"  comme  element 
d'un  decor  rappeile  les  barbeles. 

Bien  qu'obscur  et  mimant  le  delire,  ce  passage  est  percutant. 
Car  la  fin  du  texte  est  claire  a  I'interieur  du  corpus- Artaud:  le  "je" 
narratif  s'identifie  a  tous  les  ''fronts"  (ceux  des  individus  et  ceux  de  la 
guerre).  Ce  "je"  est  la  matiere  comme  telle,  lieu  des  contlits  ou 
"guerres  moleculaires  d'atomes."  Artaud  parle  depuis  le  point  de  vue 
de  la  vie  elle-meme,  sans  cesse  usee  et  abusee  par  les  "mamelles"  de 
I'existence.  ^'Udders"  traduit  ces  "mamelles"  qui  rappellent  la  mere, 
cette  "hideuse,"  cette  "raleuse"  dont  '"d'abord  sortit  Tenfant"  selon 
Artaud-le-Momo,  et  done  I'enfer  meme  de  I'existence.  Voir  CEinres 
Completes,  Vol.  XII.  "Two  pennies  of  turd-paper"  se  veut  une 
approximation  pour  "deux  sous  de  papier  d'etrons"  syntagme  bourre  de 
signifies  politiques  et  economiques.  C'est  aussi  une  association 
freudienne  amusee  et  voulue:  argent=merde,  dechets,  ce  que  Ton 
extrait  "sans  cesse"  du  corps-Artaud,  de  la  vie-Artaud,  qui  est  aussi  sa 
pensee  (son  front).  "Against":  mot-tournant,  mot-pivot.  De  quelle 
guerre  s'agit-il  enfm?  De  la  "guerre  sordide"  ou  de  la  guerre  ultime 
entre  le  corps-Artaud  et  tous  ses  ennemis? 
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Catherine  Toal  is  a  doctoral  student  in  French  literature  at 
Harvard  University. 

The  title  of  this  conference,  "Murder,  Massacre  and 
Mayhem,"  evoices  a  sense  of  violence  as  chaotic,  gratuitous 
extravagance,  immediately  calling  to  mind  infamous  historical 
instances  of  revolutionary  upheaval,  as  well  as  literary  and 
theoretical  visions  of  extreme  destruction:  the  vast  accumulation 
of  victims  in  Sade's  novels,  Bataille's  meditations  on  ritual 
sacrifice,  and  Artaud's  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  disasters 
brought  by  plague.  But  my  aim  here  is  to  identify  and  explicate  a 
strain  of  thought  which  runs  counter  to  such  untrammelled 
revelling  in  violent  abandon,  and  one  which  is  found  in  work 
where  the  chaos  of  violence  is  most  vividly  represented,  for 
example,  in  the  theories  of  two  of  the  writers  just  mentioned, 
Artaud  and  Bataille.  My  argument  here  is  that  there  is  an  element 
within  twentieth  century  French  philosophy  and  aesthetic  theory 
which  seeks  to  escape  the  disorder,  excess  and  unresolvable 
conflict  which  violence  signifies  by  sublimating  it  into  a  newly 
reinvented  categor\',  "cruelty." 

Aiiaud's  connection  to  the  term  "cruelty" — and  his 
inaugural  use  of  it,  in  the  1930s  texts  that  comprise  Le  Theatre  et 
Son  Double,  to  describe  a  form  of  aesthetic  experience — is  so 
well  known  as  to  be  indissociable.  There  is  much  less  awareness, 
however,  of  the  ways  in  which  his  particular  construction  of  it 
was  recapitulated,  without  acknowledgement  or  attribution,  by 
other  theorists  after  the  war,  and  with  a  recurrence  of  some  of  the 
same  themes  and  implications.  This  network  of  uses  of  "cruelty" 
reveals  a  desire  to  replace  the  unruliness  of  violence  with  a 
principle  of  external  control  and  determination:  the  constructions 
of  cruelty  offered  by  Artaud,  Bataille  and  Maurice  Blanchot 
destroy  the  importance  of  the  precarious  relation  between  victim 
and  perpetrator  in  the  violent  act,  along  with  all  reference  to  the 
role  of  individual  self-interest  and  agency.   For  all  three,  "cruelty" 
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denotes  a  transcendant  coercive  force,  subordinating  both  victim 
and  perpetrator  to  its  dictates. 

The  political  implications  of  this  set  of  ideas  are  all  too 
obvious;  recasting  conflict  in  terms  of  an  inevitability  divorced 
from  human  agency  could  reflect  either  a  resignation  to  the 
impending  horror  of  wartime  (as  is  more  likely  in  Artaud's  case) 
or  an  attempt  to  stabilize  its  recrimination-filled  aftermath. 
Blanchot  is  the  only  one  who  has  actually  been  suspected  of 
collaborationist  sympathies,  but  the  concept  of  cruelty,  as 
constructed  by  all  three,  could  symbolize  a  general  effort  to 
surpass  the  political  work  of  differentiation  between  victims  and 
perpetrators  or  of  dissecting  the  relation  between  cruelty  and  self- 
interest.'  In  other  words,  their  model  of  cruelty  signals,  to 
paraphrase  a  last  work  of  Artaud's,  a  wish  to  have  done  with  the 
judgements  of  politics. 

But  this  conjectural  link  to  an  historical  context  is  only 
made  possible  by  the  presence — in  the  writings  of  the  theorists 
considered  here — of  an  explicit  rejection  of  political  aspects  of 
cruelty  (interest,  the  power  relation  between  victim  and 
perpetrator,  political  sovereignty).  Their  idea  of  a  ''pure'"  cruelty 
gets  created  by  means  of  a  gradual  effacement  of  such 
compromising  elements;  a  process  of  theoretical  revision,  where 
links  with  interest  and  involvement  in  conflict  are  denied  in  favor 
of  an  abstract  imperative  of  destruction.  Therefore,  the  surpassing 
of  political  questions  of  agency  and  judgment  is  not  simply 
facilitated  by  the  concept  of  cruelty;  it  forms  part  of  its  very 
structure.  In  these  theorists  we  find  not  simply  the  ''pure  cruelty" 
they  ultimately  describe,  but  a  two-tiered  movement,  where  one 
debased  version  of  the  phenomenon — embroiled  in  the  chaos  of 
conflict — is  discarded  in  favor  of  a  more  elevated  kind,  centered 
on  submission  to  an  abstract  force,  which  negates  even  the 
interests  of  the  self.  Artaud,  Blanchot  and  Bataille  all  suggest  that 
this  final  abstraction  constitutes  the  only  true  definition  of  the 
cruel,  but  the  processes  of  erasure  by  which  they  attain  to  it  hints 
at  a  more  complex  possibility,  i.e.  that  their  "cruelty"  consists  in  a 
process  of  revision,  in  the  abolition  of  all  initial  justifying  motives 
and  circumstances,  for  the  sake  of  an  autonomous  destruction. 
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The  reasons  for  Artaud*  s  initial  choice  of  the  term  "cruehy" 
can  be  partially  gleaned  from  his  rejection  of  other  possible  titles 
for  his  project.  Among  these  was  "The  Metaphysical  Theater," 
which  he  discarded  because  he  felt  it  would  be  ridiculed  by 
unsympathetic  commentators."  The  choice  of  "cruelty,"  we  could 
therefore  assume,  was  a  defensive  strategy:  using  a  non- 
philosophical  but  intimidating  and  portentous  everyday  category 
to  ward  off  derisive  laughter.  It  was  intended  also,  judging  by  the 
rejected  title,  to  preserve  some  version  of  the  philosophical 
implications  contained  in  "metaphysical."  There  were  thus  two 
levels  to  the  term  from  the  beginning,  a  visceral  threat  of  violence 
(directed  at  Aitaud's  own  cultural  context)  and  an  affiliation  to 
philosophical  abstraction.  These  two  levels  are  present  in 
Artaud" s  elaboration  of  the  meanings  he  gives  to  "cruelty," 
wherein  an  initial  emphasis  on  the  chaos  of  violent  upheaval  is 
replaced  by  the  elevation  of  cruelty  to  an  abstract  category. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  elaborating  his  ideas  for  the  theater, 
Artaud  famously  uses  the  idea  of  the  "plague,"  as  a  convulsive 
force  that  lays  waste  to  the  body  and  to  the  social  order,  to  convey 
the  urgency  and  power  of  an  aesthetic  overhaul.'  At  this  juncture, 
the  central  meaning  of  "cruelty"  seems  to  be  a  limitless 
unleashing  of  destructive  forces.  Artaud  imagines  a  collapsing 
landscape  of  rapidly  accelerating  decay  and  wild  criminality; 
citizens  who  ought  to  be  fleeing  for  their  lives  from  the  contagion 
remain  to  participate  in  it  on  a  moral  level,  commiting  gratuitous 
criminal  acts  of  murder  or  violation  (34-35).  Under  the  effects  of 
the  plague:  "les  cadres  de  la  societe  se  liquefient.  L'ordre  tombe" 
(21).  The  social  wreckage  actualized  by  plague  leads  Artaud  to 
assert  that  its  analogy  with  the  theater  is  based  on  the  way  in 
which  both  release  the  hidden  and  unregulated  impulses  of  human 
beings:  "Si  le  theatre  essentiel  est  comme  la  peste,  ce  n'est  pas 
parce  qu'il  est  contagieux,  mais  parce  que  comme  la  peste  il  est  la 
revelation,  la  mise  en  avant,  la  poussee  vers  I'exterieur  d'un  fond 
de  cruaute  latente  par  lequel  se  localisent  sur  un  individu  ou  sur 
un  peuple  toutes  les  possibilites  perverses  de  Tesprit"  (44).  This 
clarificaton  of  cruelty  as  the  opposite  of  civilizing  order,  as  an 
alternative  but  latent  foundation  ("un  fond  de  cruaute  latente") 
which  when  prompted  to  replace  this  restrictive  order  permits  the 
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unleashing  of  incontrollable  forces  ("toutes  les  possibilites 
perverse..."  or  the  urge  to  gratuitous  criminah'ty  described  in 
Artaud's  examples)  links  ''cruelty"  with  the  upheaval  of  violence. 

This  association  continues  when  Artaud  moves  beyond  the 
metaphor  of  the  plague  to  outline  specific  theatrical  strategies.  In 
"En  Finir  Avec  les  Chefs-d'Q:uvre,"  he  conceives  of  an 
extravagant  aesthetic  of  violence  which  will  succeed  in  branding 
the  imaginations  of  spectators  with  "un  sang  d' images... un  jet 
sanglant  d' images"  in  order  to  catapult  them  into  a  physical 
participation — as  opposed  to  a  coldly  intellectual  consumption — 
of  theatrical  performance  (127).  The  indispensability  of 
unrestrained  physical  violence  is  asserted  in  the  first  manifesto  on 
the  'Theater  of  Cruelty,"  where,  in  an  early  reversal  of  the  usual 
critiques  of  this  medium,  Artaud  objects  to  the  cinema  because  it 
is  not  violent  or  bloody  enough:  the  cinema's  violence  cannot 
really  touch  our  senses,  only  the  theater  can  have  a  thorough  and 
resounding  impact  on  our  bodies,  "nerfs  et  coeur"  (131). 
Recommending  that  the  theater  should  concern  itself  with  "crimes 
atroces"  and  "la  violence  qu'il  faut,"  Artaud  again  links  cruelty 
with  the  lifting  of  social  constraints  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
boundless  destructiveness  which  had  previously  been 
encapsulated  by  the  idea  of  the  plague;  the  desire  to  shake  up, 
coerce  and  brand  the  spectator  necessitates  "[un]  appel  a  la 
cruaute  et  a  la  terreur,  mais  sur  un  plan  vaste,  et  dont  Tampleur 
sonde  notre  vitalite  integrale,  nous  mette  en  face  de  toutes  nos 
possibilites"  (133,  134).  This  statement  recalls  the  wording  of  the 
reference  to  "cruaute  latente"  in  the  essay  on  the  plague,  and  is  in 
accord  with  the  latter' s  conception  of  cruelty  as  violent 
unleashing. 

But  alongside  the  appeal  to  violence,  Artaud  formulates  a 
diverging  conception  of  cruelty  that  ultimately  seems  to  replace, 
or  at  least  assert  its  superiority  to  the  focus  on  violent  conflict.  In 
the  same  essay  where  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  "jet 
sanglant  d' images,"  he  complains  of  the  degraded  nature  of  the 
popular  notion  of  cruelty,  one  which  identifies  it  entirely  with 
violence:  "Avec  cette  manie  de  toute  rabaisser  qui  nous  appartient 
aujourd'hui  a  tous,  "cruaute,"  quand  j'ai  prononce  ce  mot,  a  tout 
de  suite  voulu  dire  "sang"  pour  tout  le  monde..."  (123).  The 
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exasperatedly  insistent  repetition  of  forms  of  "tout"  in  this  phrase 
(total  degradation,  absolute  immediacy,  complete  universality 
etc.)  indicates  an  urgent  desire  to  transcend  this  popular 
preconception,  as  well  as  a  wish  to  get  beyond  the  all-enveloping 
nature  of  the  violence  connected  with  the  anarchic  destructiveness 
of  plague-time.  ("Mania" — in  the  sense  of  the  transports  of 
criminality — seemed  like  a  good  thing  in  the  essay  on  the  plague, 
but  here  it  characterizes  a  culture  of  the  lowest  common 
denominator). 

In  a  further  set  of  qualifications  of  his  position,  Artaud  links 
the  degraded,  universally-understood  meaning  of  cruelty  with  the 
incessant  play  of  retaliatory  violence:  "...il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  cette 
cruaute  que  nous  pouvons  exercer  les  uns  contre  les  autres,  en 
nous  depe9ant  mutuellement  les  corps,  en  sciant  nos  anatomies 
personnel  les,  ou,  tels  des  empereurs  assyriens,  en  nous  adressant 
par  la  poste  des  sacs  d'oreilles  humains,  de  nez  ou  de  narines  bien 
decoupes..."  (123).  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  claim  ridicules 
the  inlliction  of  reciprocal  violence  (by  making  it  extravagantly 
horrific  and  by  mentioning  "us"  in  the  same  breath  as  the  exotic 
revenge  tactics  of  "Assyrian  emperors"),  its  most  noteworthy 
aspect  is  the  emphasis  on  agency  and  reciprocity  itself:  "cette 
cruaute  que  nous  pouvons  exercer  les  uns  contre  les  mitres'^  [my 
emphasis];  "this"  cruelty  is  a  resource  at  the  disposal  of  "we"  who 
are  participating  in  a  violent  conflict,  quite  unlike  the  kind  of 
cruelty  Artaud  goes  on  to  specify:  "il  ne  s'agit  pas  de  cette 
cruaute  que  nous  pouvons  exercer  les  uns  contre  les  autre...  mais 
de  celle  beaucoup  plus  terrible  et  necessaire  que  les  choses 
peuvent  exercer  contre  nous.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  libres.  Et  le 
ciel  peut  encore  nous  tomber  sur  la  tete.  Et  le  theatre  est  fait  pour 
nous  apprendre  d'abord  cela"  (134).  The  second  half  of  this 
statement  signifies  a  progressive  refinement  or  purification  of  the 
debased  popular  conception  of  cruelty;  the  new  version  of  the 
phenomenon  attains  to  a  more  formidable,  impressive  and 
inescapable  status  ("beaucoup  plus  terrible  et  necessaire"). 
Furthermore  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  tool  to  be  used  by  some  of  "us" 
against  others  of  "us,"  but  rather  an  externally  coercive  force  to 
which  ever>'one  is  subject  (not  "les  uns  contre  les  autres"  but  "les 
choses...  contre  nous").  The  superior  character  of  this  cruelty  also 
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emerges  in  the  suggestion  that  "we"  must  be  initiated  into  an 
awareness  of  it;  its  impressiveness  is  an  effect  of  {knowledge  Cie 
theatre  est  fait  pour  nous  apprendre  d'abord  cela"). 

Artaud  refines  further  on  this  superior  construction  of 
cruelty,  through  a  more  complete  erasure  of  the  possibiHty  of 
agency,  as  well  as  an  active  exaltation  (rather  than  a  promotion  of 
mere  awareness,  inculcated  by  the  lessons  of  the  theater)  of  the 
condition  of  subordination  to  a  coercive,  external  force:  "il  y  a 
dans  la  cruaute  qu'on  exerce  une  sorte  de  determinisme  superieur 
auquel  le  bourreau  supplicateur  est  soumis  lui-meme,  et  qu'il  doit 
etre  le  cas  echeant,  determine  a  supporter"  (158).  The  use  of 
circuitious  ("Ml  y  a,"  "une  sorte  de"),  impersonal  ("la  cruaute 
qu'o/7  exerce)  and  somewhat  vague  formulations  ("le  cas 
echeant")  removes  cruelty  even  further  from  the  agency  involved 
in  violent  conflict.  Cruelty  as  obedient  submission  to  a 
"determinisme  superieur,"  like  the  previous  subodination  of  an 
internally-divided  "nous"  to  the  assault  of  "things,"  evades  the 
precariously  shifting  power-relationships  at  stake  in  such 
scenarios  of  conflict;  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  victim  and 
perpetrator  in  Artaud's  description;  only  the  "bourreau- 
supplicateur"  appears,  himself  reduced  to  the  level  of  an — 
admirably  stoic — victimhood.  Yet  the  intensive  "lui-meme" 
indicates  that  there  may  be  someone  else  implicated  in  the 
structure  of  cruelty,  that  the  idea  of  a  "determinisme  superieur" 
constitues  a  refinement  of  a  prior  structure,  in  which  cruelty  was 
conceived  of  as  violent  struggle  between  warring  entities,  and  not 
as  an  omnipotently  despotic  abstraction. 

Despite  the  failure  of  Artaud's  theatrical  plans  and  the 
drastic  influence  of  wartime  devastation  on  his  own  conception  of 
"cruelty,"  his  remarks  in  Le  Theatre  et  son  Double  are  avidly 
taken  up  and  pursued,  though  without  attribution,  by  postwar 
theorists  of  the  category.  The  progress  of  these  arguments 
manifests  such  a  structural  similarity  to  Artaud's — without  ever 
mentioning  him — they  raise  the  possibility  that  his  (and  their) 
version  of  cruelty  fulfills  a  wider  cultural  need  or  desire, 
produced  by  the  upheaval  of  real  historical  conflict.  A  version  of 
both  Artaud's  definitions  and  the  process  of  revision  that 
produced  them  can  be  found  in  Maurice  Blanchot's  1949  essay 
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"La  Raison  de  Sade."  Here  the  initial  chaos  the  theorist  addresses 
is  not  the  violence  of  plague  time  or  cycles  of  vengeful  conflict, 
but  the  glaring  contradictions  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sade/  Blanchot  confronts,  and  seeks  to  reconcile,  two  central 
anomalies  in  Sade's  oeuvre.  The  first  arises  from  an  enthusiastic 
promotion  of  a  universal  pursuit  of  self-interest,  the  idea  that 
''chacun  doit  faire  ce  qui  lui  plait,  chacun  n'a  d'autre  loi  que  son 
plaisir"  (19).  This  principle,  Blanchot  notes,  is  unworkable  in 
practice;  if  everyone  did  precisely  what  they  wanted,  each 
individual  would  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  falling  prey  (against 
their  own  wishes,  pleasure  and  interests)  to  the  coercive  designs 
of  someone  else,  and  so  the  Utopian  fantasy  of  universal  self- 
interest  would  slide  into  tyranny  and  inequality.  The  second 
problem  Blanchot  discovers  in  Sade  also  pertains,  though  in  a 
much  different  way,  to  the  relation  between  interdependence  and 
individuality.  By  articulating  their  individual  sovereignty  in  terms 
of  a  right  to  dispose  of  others  as  suits  their  pleasure,  the  Sadean 
libertines  are  in  danger  of  seeming  dependent  on  their  victims:  of 
having  to  acknowledge  a  fatal  flaw  in  their  otherwise 
irreproachable  invulnerability  (31). 

These  logical  contradictions  are  solved,  Blanchot  finally 
claims,  by  the  version  of  cruelty  Sade"s  work  implies.  The 
problems  of  universal  self-interest  are  abolished  by  a  re- 
evaluation  of  what  it  means  to  fall  victim  to  another's  designs:  the 
libertines,  committed  more  to  crime  than  to  their  own  survival,  do 
not  seek  to  avoid  but  rather  take  pleasure  in  such  entrapments. 
(Juliette,  Blanchot  asserts,  suffers  much  the  same  afflictions  as 
Justine,  but  instead  of  defeating  her  they  enhance  her  power  (43- 
44)).  A  similar  process  of  re-evaluation  averts  the  potentially 
compromising  relationship  of  dependency  on  the  victim:  just  as 
the  libertine's  individual  life  is  not  esteemed  more  highly  than  the 
dissemination  of  crime,  individual  victims  have  no  significance  in 
the  overwhelming  act  of  negation  (of  life,  virtue.  God,  self- 
interest,  pleasure)  to  which  the  libertine  is  committed  (and  which 
subordinates  even  him  or  her).  Having  elaborated  this  synthesis, 
Blanchot  encapsulates  his  argument  about  Sade  in  this  way:  "la 
cruaute  n'est  que  la  negation  de  soi,  portee  si  loin  qu'elle  se 
transforme  en  une  explosion  destructrice"  (45). 
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As  is  evident  from  its  meaning  and  context,  Blanchot's 
definition  recapitulates  a  central  premise  of  Aitaud's,  i.e.  that 
cruelty,  rather  than  being  a  resource  at  the  disposal  of  the 
perpetrator,  is  an  external  force  to  which  he/she  is  subordinated. 
Blanchot's  formulation  seems  like  a  neater,  more  resolute  version 
of  Artaud's,  as  if  enabled  by  the  latter's  preparative  groundwork. 
While  Artaud's  propositions  are  tentative  and  circuitous,  Blanchot 
creates  an  exact  mirroring  of  form  and  content;  the  statement 
"cruelty  is  nothing  but  a  negation  of  the  self  is  itself  a  negative 
construction.  But  just  as  Artaud's  phrase  "le  bourreau- 
supplicateur  liii-iveme"  [my  emphasis],  implicitly  testifies  to  an 
alternative  model  of  cruelty  (one  which  would  emphasize  the 
victim's  subordination  and  not  the  perpetrator's)  Blanchot's 
negation  also  hints  at  the  process  of  revision  which  produced  it:  to 
say  that  something  is  "nothing  but"  a  particular  quality  is  an 
audacious  kind  of  rhetorical  flourish,  paradoxically 
acknowledging,  while  dramatically  crossing  out,  prior 
conceptualizations  of  the  phenomenon  it  describes.  This  process 
of  revision  emerges  in  Blanchot's  argument  through  the  examples 
he  uses  to  resolve  Sade's  major  contradictions.  Like  many  other 
commentators  on  Sade,  Blanchot  takes  individual  philosophical 
pronouncements  proferred  by  the  libertines  as  potentially 
definitive  of  Sade's  whole  position  (a  strategy  which  leads 
inevitably  to  attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  statements  or  to 
reconcile  statements  with  the  actual  behavior  or  events  portrayed 
in  the  novels,  overriding  the  significance  of  contradiction  itselO-^' 
Two  of  the  examples  (both  from  Juliette)  which  Blanchot  draws 
upon  to  substantiate  his  claim  that  Sadean  cruelty  goes  beyond 
both  a  concern  with  the  self-interested  search  for  pleasure  and  the 
relationship  to  the  victim,  involve  moments  of  pedagogical 
admonition  where  libertines  are  urged  to  transcend  both  these 
preoccupations  and  pledge  themselves  to  the  triumph  of 
criminality  for  its  own  sake.  The  pedagogue  (though  Blanchot 
does  not  remark  directly  on  the  significance  of  this)  is  the  same 
person  in  both  instances,  Clairwil,  Juliette's  main  female  friend 
and  ally. 

One  of  these  examples  concerns  Clairwil's  observation  that 
Juliette  commits  criminal  acts  only  for  her  own  sexual  pleasure. 
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and  her  terse  recommendation  that  Juliette  cultivate  an  apathetic 
or  cold-blooded  commitment  to  crime,  so  as  to  ensure  that  she 
will  not  tire  of  inflicting  cruelty  even  after  her  appetite  for 
pleasure  has  been  sated  (45).  In  the  other,  Clarwil  reproves  Saint- 
Fond,  Juliette's  male  patron,  for  fixating  on  the  degree  of 
suffering  he  can  cause  individual  victims,  an  obsession  which  has 
lead  him  to  absurd  lengths  in  attempting  to  prolong  their  torture 
after  death  (32).  Clairwil  advises  that  he  cure  this  habit  by 
endlessly  multiplying  the  number  of  victims,  thereby  fulfilling  his 
desire  for  a  sense  of  infinite  power,  and,  like  Juliette,  expanding 
the  empire  of  crime  as  such.  Blanchot's  attempt  to  revise  Sade's 
contradictions,  an  effort  which  culminates  in  the  definition  of 
cruelty  as  the  "negation  of  the  self,"  depends  on  taking  Clairwil's 
position  as  the  final  truth  of  Sade's  philosophy,  and  overlooking 
its  significance  as  part  of  a  pedagogical  structure  of  revision, 
wherein  one  kind  of  cruelty,  produced  by  self-interest  or  informed 
by  a  relationship  between  victim  and  perpetrator,  undergoes 
refinement  into  an  impersonal  destructiveness. 

An  important  sequence  from  Juliette  (which  Blanchot — 
oddly,  given  that  the  majority  of  his  citations  from  Sade  are 
quotations  from  Clairwil — does  not  mention)  shows  ''cruelty'' 
being  constructed  out  of  just  such  a  process  of  revisionary 
purification:  Clairwil's  murder  at  Juliette's  hands.  Juliette 
commits  the  murder  for  reasons  of  self-interest:  she  has  been  told 
by  her  soon-to-be  new  female  ally  and  lover  La  Durand  that 
Clairwil  has  been  plotting  to  kill  her  (425).  But  when  Durand 
confesses  that  the  story  was  a  ploy  to  win  Juliette  as  a  companion, 
Juliette,  in  a  triumphant  revision  of  her  initial  motives,  joyfully 
exclaims  that  she  would  have  performed  the  killing  for  its  own 
sake  in  any  case  (433).  This  sequence,  like  the  earlier  scenes  of 
instruction,  articulates  two  versions  of  cruelty — one  debased  and 
one  pure — along  with  a  striving  from  the  first  to  the  second,  in  a 
self-conscious  process  of  refinement  and  purification.  Blanchot's 
lack  of  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  examples  he  gives  (and  to 
the  fate  of  their  common  subject,  Clairwil)  testifies  to  an 
effacement  of  this  process,  creating  the  impression  that  there  is 
"nothing  but"  a  cruelty  purged  of  all  agency  and  of  the  power 
relation  between  victim  and  perpetrator.   Juliette's  own  rhetorical 
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flourish  however,  suggests  that  cruelty  may  be  "nothing  but"  such 
a  deliberate  gesture  of  effacement. 

Whereas  Blanchot's  refinement  on  Artaud  is  only  implicit, 
Blanchot's  own  search  for  a  pure  cruelty  (and  the  process  of 
revision  it  demands)  finds  a  direct  continuation  in  Georges 
Bataille's  Erotisme.  where  the  concept  is  refined  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  seems  to  lose  all  substantial  exemplification.^  In  discussing 
Sade,  Bataille  seems  at  first  to  endorse  Blanchot's  views  with 
enthusiasm;  the  essay  "L' Homme  Souverain  de  Sade"  quotes 
extensively  the  passage  from  "La  Raison  de  Sade"  in  which 
Blanchot  defines  cruelty  as  the  negation  of  the  self  (191-193). 
The  citation  appears  in  the  course  of  an  argument  in  which 
Bataille  specifies  and  validates  the  nature  of  the  "sovereignty" 
found  in  Sade's  work:  unlike  monarchical  authority,  which 
always  depends,  to  some  degree,  on  the  support  or  complicity  of 
subjects,  and  on  a  concern  with  its  own  self-preservation,  Sadian 
sovereignty  disregards  such  enfeebling  links  to  the  surrounding 
world.  But  alongside  (and  through)  this  broad  agreement  with 
Blanchot,  Bataille  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  construction 
of  a  pure,  abstract  cruelty:  its  circumscription  within  a  self- 
enclosed  realm.  Unlike  Blanchot,  Bataille  confronts  the 
impossibility  of  a  total  negation  of  others  and  of  the  self:  he  notes 
that  the  real-life  Sade  did  not  achieve  it:  he  loved  his  sister  in  law, 
conducting  an  amorous  intrigue  with  her  which  cost  him  his 
liberty,  and,  as  a  writer,  yearned  to  explain  himself  "a  d'autres 
hommes"  (188-189).  What  allows  the  articulation  and 
preservation  of  such  an  untenable  concept  is,  for  Bataille,  the 
realm  of  "literature,"  whose  "limitlessness"  makes  anything 
conceivable  (185).  In  effect,  Bataille  circumscribes  the  idea  of  the 
negation  of  the  self  within  the  enclosed — if  internally 
boundless — category  of  literature,  making  a  space  for  pure  cruelty 
to  inhabit.  His  unusually  extensive  use  of  Blanchot's  words  to 
produce  the  concept  in  the  first  place  also  constitutes  an  act  of 
circumscription:  the  quoted  passage  substitutes  for  any 
independent  theorization  on  Bataille's  part,  a  maneuver 
significant  for  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  second  time  in  Erotisme 
when  the  theme  of  cruelty  is  introduced  and  elaborated  by  means 
of  an  unusually  long  citation.  In  an  earlier  section  on  the  role  of 
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cruelty  in  war,  Bataille  cedes  the  bulk  of  his  argument  to  a  factual 
description  of  violent  acts  from  an  account  of  African  warfare  by 
Maurice  Davie  (87-89). 

Bataille's  strategy  of  circumscription  (confining  the 
theorization  of  cruelty  to  others'  words  and  encircling  Blanchot's 
idea  of  negation  within  the  realm  of  literature)  indicates  the 
fragile  purity  of  the  concept  he  endorses,  a  quality  that  eventually 
results  in  the  disappearance  of  all  means  of  exemplifying  it.  When 
Blanchot's  ideas  are  reiterated  in  Bataille's  own  words,  they  lose 
some  of  their  compelling  force  and  reveal  the  cancelled  elements 
discarded  in  the  process  of  their  formulation  (such  as  the  role  of 
self-interest,  and  the  relation  between  victim  and  perpetrator). 
Having  cited  and  approved  Blanchot's  point  about  cruelty  at  great 
length,  Bataille  says:  "A  partir  du  principe  de  negation  d'autrui 
qu'introduit  Sade,  il  est  etrange  d'apercevoir  qu'au  sommet  la 
negation  illimitee  d'autrui  est  negation  de  soi.  Dans  son  principe, 
la  negation  d'autrui  etait  affirmation  de  soi,  mais  il  apparait  vite 
que  le  caractere  illimite,  pousse...au  dela  de  la  jouissance 
personelle,  accede  a  la  recherche  d'une  souverainete  degagee  de 
tout  flechissement"(194).  Though  Bataille  is  here  agreeing  with 
Blanchot's  ultimate  claim,  aspects  of  his  statement  hint  at  its 
precariousness  and  erasure  of  other  logical  possibilities.  Bataille 
comments  that  it  is  "strange"  to  perceive  that  the  negation  of 
others  ends  in  the  negation  of  the  self,  and  that  this  conclusion 
would  previously  have  been  thought  false  "in  principle." 
Furthermore,  an  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the  claim  is  not 
instilled  through  logical  argument  but  intuitive  apprehension:  "it 
quickly  appears  that...." 

This  apparent  retreat  from  Blanchot's  argument  does  not 
however  signify  an  undoing  of  the  ideal  of  pure  cruelty — rather,  it 
signals  the  gradual  emergence  of  doubts  as  to  whether  Sade's 
novels  really  embody  such  an  ideal.  In  keeping  with  the  process 
of  revision  that  characterized  the  construction  of  the  ideal  in 
Artaud  and  Blanchot,  Bataille  takes  the  route  of  intensifying  the 
insistence  on  purity,  revising  versions  of  it  considered  adequate 
before.  In  Erotisme's  next  essay,  "Sade  et  1' Homme  Normal," 
which  again  seems  to  want  to  construct  the  value  of  Sade's  work 
by  rendering  it  a  circumscribed   realm  (seeing  it  through  the 
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horrified  perspective  of  the  "normal  man"  rather  than  the 
sanguine  view  of  the  Sadian  acolyte)  a  digression  occurs  which 
exposes  Sade  as  the  purveyor  of  an  unworthy,  unsovereign  model 
of  the  cruel.  When  he  makes  a  brief  approach  to  the  actual 
structure  of  Sade's  novels  (his  previous  references  to  them  were 
all  quotations  cited  by  Blanchot)  Bataille  notes  that  the  "cruel 
infamies"  they  describe  are  "incessantly  interrupted"  by 
philosophical  dissertations  from  the  libertines  which  seek  to 
justify  their  mode  of  life  (209-210).  As  his  use  of  the  term 
'interruption'  already  implies,  Bataille  interprets  these  speeches 
not  as  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  novels  (whose  proper 
subject  should  be  "cruel  infamies")  but  as  Sade's  attempt  to  reach 
the  outside  world,  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  society  that 
punished  him.  Thus,  Sade's  language,  Bataille  strikingly 
concludes  "est  celui  d'une  victime,"  specifically  a  victim  of 
cruelty:  "il  avait  alors  avec  les  autres  hommes  les  relations  de 
celui  qu'un  chatiment  cruel  accable  avec  ceux  qui  deciderent  du 
chatiment"  (211).  The  ambiguity  here  (i.  e.  that  Sade  has  a 
relation  to  others,  though  one  "devastated"  by  his  punishment) 
shows  Bataille's  sense  that  Sade  is  caught  in  a  structure  of 
dependency  characterized  by  an  impulse  to  communicate  with 
and  contest  the  views  of  those  who  have  judged  him,  an  impulse 
peculiar  to  victimhood.  Inhabiting  victimhood  means  that  Sade 
cannot  embody  the  all-encompassing  negation  articulated  by 
Blanchot:  indeed,  Bataille  makes  explicit  reference  to  Blanchot's 
ideas  again,  this  time  to  contrast  them  with  the  example  of  Sade 
(210).  The  compromising  structure  of  the  example  (its 
imbrication  with  dependencies  and  interests  inimical  to  the  ideal 
of  a  pure  cruelty)  prompts  its  abandonment;  other  sections  of 
Bataille's  essay  show  him  preferring  the  less  problematic 
(because  mysterious  and  historically  distant)  model  of  cruelty 
offered  by  ancient  rituals  of  sacrifice  (201). 

Bataille's  reasons  for  abandoning  what  might  seem  like  the 
perfect  literary  example  of  'pure  cruelty,'  demonstrate  the  values 
and  concerns  implied  in  the  invention  of  this  concept  from  Artaud 
through  Blanchot  to  Bataille  himself.  The  concept  seeks  to  evade 
the  idea  of  a  power  struggle  between  opposing  entities  (of  the 
kind  present  in  Sade's  challenge  to  the  society  that  punished  him, 
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or  in  that  debased  cruelty,  disdained  by  Artaud,  that  "we"  exercise 
one  against  another).  It  also  gets  rid  of  the  agency  implied  in  such 
a  struggle:  for  the  contingencies  of  conflict,  the  concept  substitues 
a  transcendent,  self-sufficient  abstract  imperative  to  which  the 
perpetrator  is  subordinate  along  with  the  victim,  a  maneuver 
which  might  be  intended  to  alleviate  the  anxieties  raised  by  real 
historical  conflict.  But  the  construction  of  "cruelty"  by  these 
theorists  should  not  be  reduced  to  an  elaborate  deflection  of 
contemporary  political  demands.  If  the  concept  they  outline  lays 
claim  to  an  impossible  purity,  a  reading  of  their  work  shows  us 
that  this  purity  is  achieved  through  a  process  whereby 
compromising  or  adulterating  elements  are  cancelled  out.  The 
presence  of  such  a  two-tiered  structure  suggests  that  we  consider 
the  specificity  of  cruelty  (as  they  articulate  it)  not  in  temis  of  a 
gratuitous  coercion  (a  force  that  transcends  individual  will  and 
interest)  but  as  a  process  erasing  initial  claims  of  interest  and 
relations  of  conflict  in  favor  of  the  affirmation  of  destructiveness 
for  its  own  sake.  In  other  words,  the  abolition  of  questions  of 
interest  (and  conflict)  though  it  may  betray  a  wish  to  escape  from 
political  judgements,  represents  an  active  strategy  in  itself. 
Aitaud.  Blanchot  and  Bataille's  remarks  enact  as  much  as 
theorize  the  phenomenon  of  cruelty,  because  they  show  it  always 
embroiled  in — and  emerging  from — a  gesture  of  theoretical 
revision. 


NOTES 


'  Blanchot's    ambiguous    politics    are    discussed    in    Jeffrey 
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Elizabeth  Ferreira  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  French  at  Brown 
University. 

Henri  de  Montherlant's  play,  La  Reine  Morte  {Queen  after 
Death),  was  based  on  the  seventeenth-century  Spanish  drama, 
Reinar  despues  morir  {To  reign  after  dying),  by  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara.  What  was  initially  intended  to  be  a  mere  translation  of 
Guevara's  play  for  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  inspired  Montherlant 
to  make  several  modifications  and  create  a  new  work,  which  was 
to  signal  the  beginning  of  the  significant  theatrical  period  in  his 
writing  career.  Written  in  1942,  at  a  time  when  several  French 
writers  were  turning  to  mythology  in  order  to  sidestep  censorship 
during  the  German  occupation'  as  well  as  to  give  a  different 
perspective  on  modem  problems,"  the  play  has  significant 
mythological  overtones.  Such  mythical  allusions  become  clear 
when  we  examine  the  relationship  between  the  characters  of 
dona  Ines  and  King  Ferrante  in  the  play,  a  relationship  that,  as 
John  Batchelor  has  pointed  out,  is  analogous  to  the  one  between 
Antigone  and  her  uncle  Creon.  Given  Montherlant's  penchant 
for  mythology,  this  parallel  is  probably  intentional. 

One  might  wonder  how  Montherlant's  play  La  Reine 
Morte  and  his  use  of  myth  tie  into  a  discussion  about  violence. 
The  title  of  the  play  (which  was  originally  La  Reine  Morte  on 
comment  on  tiie  les  femmcs)  and  the  murder  of  one  of  the  main 
characters  (on  which  I  will  later  elaborate)  certainly  lend 
themselves  to  the  topic.  Moreover,  Irigaray' s  ideas  on  patriarchy 
and  sacrifice,  in  particular  her  rereading  of  the  myth  of  Antigone 
(with  their  violent  connotations)  are  also  applicable  to 
Montherlant's  play. 

To  this  end,  a  brief  summary  of  the  myth  of  Antigone 
would  help  lend  clarity  to  our  reflections.^  Antigone  is  the 
product  of  the  incestuous  union  between  Oedipus  and  Jocasta. 
Her  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  were  to  share  the  rule  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Thebes  by  ruling  ahernately  for  a  year  upon  their 
father's  death.  However,  when  Eteocles  refuses  to  turn  over  the 
reigns  of  power  to  Polynices,  the  latter  decides  to  enlist  the  help 
of  Adrastus  (king  of  Argos),  in  organizing  an  invading  anny  to 
Thebes.  Eventually  the  invaders  are  defeated,  but  not  before 
both  Eteocles  and  Polynices  are  killed.  Thebes  is  now  to  be  ruled 
by  Creon,  brother  of  Jocasta,  and  uncle  of  the  fallen  brothers. 
The  new  king  decrees  that  Polynices  should  not  receive  a  proper 
burial  because  of  his  treasonous  campaign  against  the  state. 
Anyone  attempting  to  defy  Creon' s  order  is  to  be  punished  by 
death. 

This  edict  is  problematic  for  Antigone,  who  believes  in 
divine  law  (which  requires  a  proper  burial  for  the  dead),  and  its 
precedence  over  man's  law.  Despite  her  sister  Ismene's  fearful 
pleas,  Antigone  attempts  to  bury  Polynices'  corpse,  but  is  caught 
in  the  act  by  Creon' s  guards.  Although  averse  to  punishing  his 
niece,  Creon  is  not  willing  to  appear  weak  before  the  citizens  of 
Thebes.  Believing  he  must  take  action,  he  has  her  held  captive  in 
a  cave.  Antigone,  not  willing  to  admit  her  wrongdoing, 
eventually  dies  in  the  cave.  Her  grief-stricken  fiance,  Haemon, 
(who  is  also  Creon's  son),  then  kills  himself. 

For  our  discussion,  it  is  important  to  reiterate  a  few  key 
points  from  the  myth  of  Antigone  that  Irigaray  highlights  and 
discusses  in  her  works:  I .)  Antigone  wants  to  honor  her  mother's 
religious  tradition,  but  by  doing  so,  she  commits  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  her  uncle  Creon.  2.)  This  act  of  rebellion 
humiliates  Creon,  particularly  on  a  political  level.  3.)  Creon 
maintains  that  he  cares  for  Antigone,  but  if  she  does  not  recant, 
he  will  be  forced  to  act,  because  non-action  on  his  part  will  cause 
him  even  further  political  difficulties  (namely,  that  he  will  be 
perceived  as  weak). 

Clearly,  the  relationship  between  Ines  and  King  Ferrante  in 
Montherlant's  La  Reine  Morte  parallels  that  between  Antigone 
and  her  uncle  Creon.  Although  Ines  and  Pedro  are  married 
already  (secretly).  King  Ferrante  of  Portugal  wants  the  marriage 
annulled  so  that  his  son  Pedro  would  be  free  to  marr}'  the  Infante 
of  Navarra  (Spain).  Therefore,  Ferrante  wants  Ines  to  help  him 
convince  Pedro  to  marry  the  Infante,  because  marriage  with  the 
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Infante  is  an  alliance  that  is  "necessaire  au  trone"^'  for  an  Iberian 
alliance  against  the  invading  Moors  at  that  time.  He  even  assures 
Ines  that  she  can  remain  Pedro's  mistress,  however,  Ines  is  not 
interested  because  she  is  not  willing  to  share  Pedro  with  the 
Infante  (89).  Like  Antigone,  Ines  does  not  want  to  bend  to  the 
king  because  she  feels  obligated  to  respect  a  "higher"  law  (in  the 
play,  the  sacrament  of  marriage),  as  well  as  her  conscience. 
Ferrante  (like  Creon  with  Antigone),  empathizes  with  Ines,  and 
feels  kindly  towards  her,  admitting  that  she  is  ''une  femme  bien 
aimable"  (53).  However,  he  grows  tired  of  the  situation,  and 
when  he  learns  that  Ines  is  pregnant  (a  development  that  will 
render  the  possibility  of  getting  an  annulment  from  his 
adversary,  the  Pope,  most  unlikely),  he  finds  himself  in  a 
predicament.  Like  Creon,  Ferrante  realizes  he  must  take  action, 
because  his  counselors  accuse  him  of  being  weak  (78),  so  he  is 
forced  to  "annul"  the  marriage  in  the  only  manner  now  available 
to  him — by  ordering  Ines's  murder.  Comments  by  Egas  Coelho, 
one  of  the  King's  ministers,  provoke  this  dramatic  solution, 
because  it  is  brought  to  Ferrante' s  attention  that  wherever  Ines  is, 

elle  sera  un  foyer  de  sedition.  Le  Prince 
groupera  autour  d'elle  tous  vos  ennemis. 
lis  attendront  votre  mort,  ou  peut-etre  la 
hateront,  puisqu'il  suffit  de  cette  mort 
pour  qu'Ines  regne.  Non:  tout  ou  rien. 
Ou  le  pardon  avec  ses  folles 
consequences,  ou  la  mort.  (62) 

In  addition  to  the  danger  Ines  poses  to  the  king,  Coelho  further 
builds  his  case  against  her  by  underscoring  her  outsider  status, 
and  how  she  is  not  worthy  of  so  much  of  the  king's  consideration 
and  trouble: 

Plus  d'un  monarque  a  sacrifie  au  bien 
de  FEtat  son  propre  enfant,  c'est-a- 
dire  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  plus  aimable 
pour  lui,  et  Votre  Majeste  hesiterait  a 
sacrifier  une  etrangere,  une  batarde 
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qui  a  detourne  votre  fils  de  tout  ce 
qu'il  doit  a  son  peuple  et  a  Dieu!  (63) 

To  continue  further  the  parallel  between  La  Reine  Morte  and  the 
myth  of  Antigone,  it  is  important  to  highlight  that  Ines,  like 
Antigone,  is  the  product  of  a  sexual  union  not  officially 
approved/recognized  by  patriarchal  law:  being  illegitimate,  she  is 
even  more  vulnerable  here.  Through  Coelho's  statements,  the 
ease  with  which  patriarchal  society  sacrifices  people,  women  in 
particular,  is  evident.  For  this  reason,  Coelho  suggests  to  the 
King  that  "[l]a  mort  de  doiia  Ines,  qui  maintenant  vous 
tounnente,  c'est  elle  qui  vous  rendra  libre.  En  cette  occasion,  la 
femme  est  comme  la  poule:  tuez-la  et  elle  vous  noun'it"  (67).  By 
comparing  her  with  a  chicken,  Coelho  underscores  that  Ines  has 
no  significant  human  qualities.  Therefore,  one  can  kill  her 
without  any  scruples  in  order  to  nourish  the  "body"  of  the  state, 
(just  as  Christ's  death  "nourished''  humankind).  In  this  way,  the 
female  body  is  used  in  the  cannibalistic  economy  of  patriarchy. 

These  statements  are  particularly  noteworthy,  if  considered 
from  an  Irigarayan  perspective.  In  several  of  her  works,  Irigaray 
comments  on  the  "carnivorous"  sometimes  "cannibalistic"' 
quality  of  patriarchal  society.  According  to  her. 

La  culture  patriarcale  est  une  culture  fondee  sur 
le  sacrifice,  le  crime,  la  guerre.  Elle  impose 
comme  un  devoir  ou  un  droit  aux  homines  de  se 
battre  pour  se  nourrir,  habiter,  defendre  leurs 
biens,  et  leur  famille  et  patrie  comme  biens. 

Clearly,  the  role  of  possessions  and  duty  are  of  particular 
importance  in  La  Reine  Morte.  Ferrante,  being  the  good 
monarch  that  he  is,  points  out  to  Ines  his  earthly  obligations: 

la  route,  la  carriole  avec  sa  mule,  les  porteurs 
d'olives, — c'est  moi  qui  maintiens  tout  cela.  J'ai 
ma  couronne,  j'ai  ma  terre,  j'ai  ce  peuple  que 
Dieu  m'a  confie,  j'ai  des  centalnes  de  milliers  de 
corps  et  d'ames.  Je  suis  comme  un  grand  arbre 
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qui  doit  faire  de  Pombre  a  des  centaines  de 
milliers  d'etres.  (46) 

This  pronouncement  serves  to  underscore  the  importance  of  the 
union  he  desires  between  Pedro  and  the  Infante,  and  how  he,  as 
king,  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  it  takes  place,  as  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  his  people.  Ines's  desires  and  her  claims  of 
love  for  Pedro,  while  moving,  rank  far  behind  the  kings  wishes. 

To  counter  myth  and  sacrifice,  Irigaray  proposes  women's 
sociality  {^'rentre-femmes'\  or  "^rentre-elles'")  as  a  possible 
solution  to  this  patriarchal  order,  and  its  ensuing  destruction.  In 
Ce  Sexe  qui  n  'en  est  pas  un,  she  explains  that 

Une  longue  histoire  a  mis  toutes  les  femmes 
dans  la  meme  condition  sexuelle,  sociale, 
culturelle.  Quelles  que  soient  les  inegalites 
existant  entre  les  femmes,  el  les  subissent  toutes, 
meme  sans  s'en  rendre  compte  clairement,  la 
meme  oppression,  la  meme  exploitation  de  leur 
corps,  la  meme  negation  de  leur  desir. 

C'est  pourquoi  il  est  tres  important  que 
les  femmes  puissent  se  reunir,  et  se  reunir  "entre 
el  les".  Pour  commencer  a  sortir  des  places,  des 
roles,  des  gestes  qui  leur  ont  ete  assignes  et 
enseignes  par  la  societe  des  hommes.  Pour 
s' aimer  entre  el  les,  alors  que  les  hommes  ont 
organise  de  facto  la  rival  ite  entre  femmes.*^ 

Looking  at  the  play  through  this  Irigarayan  lens,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  the  sacrificial  role  that  Ines  ultimately  takes  in  La 
Reine  Aforte  could  have  been  avoided  if  she  had  become  a  part 
of  what  Irigaray  tenns  "un  monde  entre-elles"  (a  world  among 
themselves).  What  is  perhaps  more  tragic,  particularly  given  the 
parallels  with  Greek  myth,  is  that  it  appears  Ines  was  given  such 
an  opportunity,  but  rejected  it. 

In  an  ironic  turn  of  events,  the  Infante  chooses  to  meet 
with  Ines,  who  essentially,  is  her  "rival"',  on  the  marriage  market. 
Surprisingly,  Montherlant's  Infante  (unlike  Guevara's)'^  is  not 
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threatened  by  Ines,  nor  does  she  wish  her  any  ill  will.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  her  motives  are  benevolent,  and  even 
appear  to  approximate  an  Irigarayan  ideal  when  she  invites  Ines 
to  come  with  her  to  Spain: 

Vous  ferez  partie  de  ma  maison.  Vous  ne  serez 
pas  en  siirete  tant  que  vous  serez  au  Portugal. 
Mais,  des  I'instant  que  je  vous  prends  sous  mon 
manteau,  le  Roi  n'osera  pas  vous  toucher  [....] 
Mais  il  faut  voir  ce  qui  importe  pour  vous,  si 
c'est  le  Mondego,  ou  si  c'est  d'etre  vivante. 
Suivez-moi  done  en  Navarre,  et  attendez.  Ou  le 
Roi  mourra,  et  vous  reviendrez  et  regnerez.  Ou 
le  Roi  fera  perir  son  fils....  (95) 

Similarly,  the  Infante  seems  to  be  a  proponent  of  Irigaray's 
argument  for  feminine  space,  and  its  security,  declaring: 

Ce  n'est  pas  don  Pedro,  c'est  vous  que  je  veux 
sauver.  Venez  a  Pampelune.  Pampelune  est 
comme  la  cour  interieure  d'une  citadelle, 
encaissee  entre  de  hautes  montagnes:  et  il  y  a 
mon  ame,  alentour,  qui  va  de  hauteur  en  hauteur, 
qui  veille  [...]  La  main  du  Roi  ne  pourra  pas 
atteindre,  par-dessus  ces  montagnes.  Venez  a 
Pampelune,  meme  si  ma  cour  est  pour  vous  sans 
attraits.  La  sensation  d'etre  en  securite  donnerait 
du  channe  a  n' importe  quel  lieu,  et  vous 
retrouverez  votre  ame  avec  votre  securite.  (102) 

As  we  can  see,  these  statements  indicate  that  the  Infante's  main 
interest  lies  with  Ines,  not  with  Pedro  ("Ce  n'est  pas  don  Pedro, 
c'est  vous  que  je  veux  sauver").  Secondly,  she  is  offering 
protection  to  Ines  ("des  I'instant  que  je  vous  prends  sous  mon 
manteau,  le  Roi  n'osera  pas  vous  toucher  [....]"  and  "La  main  du 
Roi  ne  pourra  pas  atteindre").  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that 
following  the  Infante  to  this  "monde  entre-femmes"  might  allow 
Ines  to  eventually  achieve  some  power  of  her  own  ("Suivez-moi 
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done  en  Navarre,  et  attendez.  Ou  le  Roi  mourra,  et  vous 
reviendrez  et  regnerez"). 

Unfortunately,  Ines  does  not  listen  to  the  Infante's 
suggestions.  Citing  her  love  for  Pedro,  Ines  reminds  us  of 
Antigone,  who  refuses  to  pay  heed  to  her  sister  Ismene's  pleas, 
and,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  king  has  her  killed.  Throughout  the 
play  Ferrante  has  shown  signs  of  deterioration,  but  the  weight 
and  guilt  of  this  decision  takes  its  toll,  and  he  too  dies  soon  after 
Ines.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  we  see  his  son  Pedro  remove  the 
crown  from  his  father's  head,  and  place  it  on  Ines  belly  ( 149). 

One  might  surmise  in  light  of  Irigaray's  arguments  in 
favor  of  "un  monde  entre  femmes,"  that  if  Ines  had  taken  the 
Infante  up  on  her  offer,  she  might  have  avoided  her  untimely 
demise.  Instead,  by  remaining  alone  against  the  patriarchal 
order,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  vulnerable,  and  as  a  result,  an 
easy  (sacrificial)  victim.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if,  when 
Montherlant  wrote  this  play  during  the  mid-twentieth  century,  he 
was  not  himself  an  unconscious  proponent  of  a  new  order,  a 
^'monde  entre-elles,''  headed  by  the  vital  young  Infante,  to 
replace  the  old  one  (represented  by  the  moribund  Ferrante).  At 
the  ver>'  least.  Montherlant  appears  to  have  been  drawn  to 
"homosocial"'  orders  and  groups,  particularly  if  we  fast-forward 
to  some  of  his  later  works  (i.e.  the  male  world  o{  La  Ville  dont  le 
prince  est  un  enfant,  and  the  female  religious  hierarchy  of  Port- 
Royal).'"  This  monde  entre-elles  might  have  been  an  interesting 
alternative  to  patriarchy,  as  well  as  an  option  for  women  to 
combat  violence — symbolic  or  otherwise — so  that  instead  of 
being  queens  only  after  death  (des  reines  mortes),  they  could  be 
actual  queens  (des  reines  vivantes). 
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'  Leo  Weinstein,  The  Subversive  Tradition  in  French  Literature, 

Vohimell:  1870-19'^  1  (Boston:  Twayne,  1989),:  109-1 10. 

^  Nicole  Debrie-Panel,  Montherlant:  L  'Art  et  I  'amour  (Lyon: 

Emmanuel  Vitte,  1960):  85. 

John  Batchelor,  Existence  and  Imagination:  The  Theatre  of 
Henry  de  Montherlant.  (St.  Lucia,  Queensland:  University  of 
Queensland,  1967) :  142,  98,  104. 

^  Debrie-Panel,  86. 

Thomas  Bulfinch,  Bulfmch  's  Mythology,  ed.  Richard  P. 
Martin  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  1991):  164-165. 

''  Henry  de  Montherlant,  La  Reine  Morte  (Paris:  Gallimard, 

1988):  28.    All  subsequent  citations  from  Montherlant's  La  Reine 
Morte  come  from  this  edition,  and  page  numbers  will  be  indicated  in 
quotations. 

Luce  Irigaray,  Le  Temps  de  la  difference  (Paris:  Librairie 
Generale  Fran9aise,  1989):  23. 

Luce  Irigaray,  Ce  Sexe  qui  n  'en  est  pas  un  (Paris:  Minuit, 
1984):  159. 

Gisele  Feal,  La  Mythologie  matriarcale  chez  Claudel. 
Montherlant.  Crommelynck.  lonesco  et  Genet  (New  York:  Peter  Lang, 
1993):  75.     According  to  Feal,  "fIJ'Infante  est  chez  Velez  une  femme 
adulte,  amoureuse  de  Pedro;  a  tel  point  que  le  drame  apparait  parfois 
comme  le  duel  de  deux  femmes.  Montherlant,  en  faisant  de  T Infante 
une  toute  jeune  fille  dedaigneuse  de  I'homme  et  disposee  a  proteger 
Ines,  innocente  totalement  le  personage." 

'"  Pierre  Danger,  "L'Exile  et  le  royaume:  Le  theme  de 

I'exclusion  dans  le  theatre  de  Montherlant."  La  Licorne  7  (1983):  92- 
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Exquisite  Corpses:  Representations  of  Violence 
in  the  Collective  Surrealist  Unconscious 

Megan  C.  McShane  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  Art  History 
at  Emory  University. 

This  paper  will  address  the  collective  method  for 
producing  drawings  and  collages  employed  by  the  Surrealists, 
known  as  the  cadavre  exquis  or  exquisite  corpse.  In  1925  the 
Surrealists  began  playing  the  exquisite  corpse  game  using  words 
to  produce  fantastic  sentences.  The  game  was  quickly  adapted  to 
produce  strange  and  unexpected  figural  images.  Playing  the 
game  entailed  passing  a  sheet  of  paper  among  participants  while 
folding  the  paper  in  order  to  conceal  the  previous  person's 
response.  Each  person  would  contribute  a  part  of  the  sentence  or, 
if  drawing,  a  partial  image  of  a  body.  In  the  linguistic  method, 
the  players  followed  the  approximate  syntactical  sequence  of 
subject,  verb,  and  predicate.  In  the  visual  method,  the  image  of  a 
body  was  substituted  for  the  sentence.  Andre  Breton  cites  the 
elemental  segments  to  be  supplied  by  each  person:  "subject, 
verb,  or  predicate  adjective— head,  belly,  or  legs"  {hkmifestos 
1 79).  The  first  sentence  produced  provided  the  unusual  name  for 
the  game:  "The  exquisite  /  corpse  /  will  drink  /  the  young  /  wine" 
[Le-cadavre-exquis-boira-le-vin-nouveau]  {Dictionnaire  6). 

As  a  collective  endeavor,  the  Suirealist  games  were 
important  ways  for  the  group  to  explore  ideas  collaboratively. 
The  exquisite  corpse  drawings  that  survive  are  examples  of  these 
explorations.  These  drawings  reveal  the  Surrealists'  fascination 
with  death  and  trauma.  Through  these  collective  exercises  artists 
questioned  the  concepts  of  individual  authorship  and  rational 
subjectivity.  The  exquisite  corpse  drawings  are  an  important  part 
of  Surrealist  artistic  production.  Their  original  display  in  the 
same  locations  as  other  Surrealist  art  works  in  the  publications 
and  exhibitions  of  the  group  indicates  the  value  the  Surrealists 
placed  on  the  drawings.'  They  were  displayed  prominently  in 
historical  Surrealist  publications.  Four  major  Surrealist  journals 
published  examples  of  exquisite  corpse  drawings:  La  Revolution 
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surrealiste  (vol.  9-10,  1924-29).  \'arietes  (vol.  38-39,  1929),  Le 
Surreal isme  au  service  de  la  Revolution  (vol.  20-23,  1930-33), 
and  Documents  34  (vol.  54-57,  1934).  The  Dictionnaire  ahrege 
clu  surreal  isme  (1938)  also  reproduced  an  exquisite  corpse 
drawing  alongside  the  definition  of  the  game  (Dictionnaire  6). 
The  many  instances  in  which  the  drawings  were  reproduced 
provide  a  series  of  case  studies  where  exquisite  corpse  drawings 
can  be  linked  to  Surrealist  ideas,  both  conceptually  and 
chronologically. 

Participating  in  exquisite  corpse  games  was,  for  the 
Surrealists,  a  method  of  research  into  subjects  of  primary 
interest:  psychoanalysis,  collective  creation,  and  ludic  activity. 
The  exquisite  corpse  embodied  Surrealist  principles  such  as 
automatism,  chance  operations,  black  humor,  and  thought 
transmission  (6).  The  technique  worked  towards  effacement  of 
individual  will  in  favor  of  a  collective  authorship.'  Additionally, 
the  fragmented  logic  of  the  game  was  viewed  as  an  illogical  or 
anti-rational  method  of  exploration.  The  Surrealists  employed 
many  techniques  in  their  critique  of  rationality  that  was  inspired 
in  part  by  the  events  of  the  First  World  War.^  The  game  of  the 
exquisite  corpse  exploited  chance  operations  to  produce  anti- 
rational,  imaginary'  figures.  As  a  collective  activity  practiced  by 
over  fifty  participants  from  1925-1940,  the  exquisite  coipse 
method  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  Surrealist  project. 
Nearly  two  hundred  exquisite  corpse  drawings  and  collages  exist 
from  this  period. 

Swarming  with  lice,  surrounded  by  mutilated  bodies,  and 
standing  in  pools  of  feces,  they  were  faced  with  "groaning 
wounded  who  couldn't  be  helped,  and  distended  bodies  that  your 
foot  sank  into""  (Binding  21,  83).  They  often  had  to  resort  to 
using  corpses  to  shore  up  the  walls  of  the  trenches  from  collapse. 
The  Surrealists'  continual  diatribes  against  war,  conscription, 
patriotism,  religion,  rationality,  and  institutions  concerned  with 
regulating  social  behavior  were  all  explicit  reactions  to  the  war 
in  which  most  of  them  had  fought.  And  yet  the  impact  of  the 
war,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  self-evident,  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  Surrealist  scholars.^ 
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Nearly  all  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Surrealist 
movement  served  in  the  Great  War,  or  in  postwar  operations 
against  rebellious  colonies.  The  leader  of  the  Surrealists,  Andre 
Breton,  served  as  a  military  medic'  He  was  stationed  at  a 
medical  center  until  September  1919  where  he  worked  with 
shell-shocked  and  crazed  soldiers.  It  was  here  that  he  applied  the 
procedures  of  Charcot,  Freud,  and  Janet  to  analyze  patients. 
Louis  Aragon  was  mobilized  as  an  infantry  medic  in  1917. 
Later,  in  1919,  he  inspected  brothels  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Saar  and  Rhineland.  Max  Ernst  was  an  artilleryman  on  the  front 
for  two  years,  and  was  wounded  severely  twice  (Ernst  vii). 
Antonin  Artaud  and  Bejamin  Peret  also  served  (Peret  217). 
Artaud  was  drafted  into  the  infantiy  in  1916,  but  released  nine 
months  later  for  mental  instability.  The  Poet  Paul  Eluard  was 
gassed  in  the  war.  Eluard' s  letters  to  Gala,  who  later  married 
Salvador  Dali,  describe  repeated  hospitalizations,  miser),  and 
anguish  (Eluard  153).  Andre  Masson,  too,  was  profoundly 
affected  as  evidenced  not  only  in  his  art,  but  also  in  his  graphic 
accounts  of  his  service: 

I  shall  sing  of  the  stupendous  fatigue  of  the 
soldiers,  of  the  unwanted  consequences  of 
action,  of  the  scared  human  wrecks  abandoned 
on  the  battlefield.  Above  all  the  physical  misery 
of  human  beings  become  hideous:  covered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot  for  a  week  and  often 
longer,  of  "sojourn"  on  the  front  line  . .  .Many  of 
us  unable  to  wash  off  that  carapace  of  earth  and 
excrement,  lacking  water  to  drink...  Like 
accompaniments,  the  pounding  of  artillery  and 
the  increasing  fear,  the  one  of  "gas  alert'*  being 
not  the  least  distressing.  (55-56) 

Masson  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  Somme  where  75  percent  of 
the  men  in  his  company  were  killed  in  a  matter  of  hours  each 
time  they  were  called  to  battle.  He  referred  to  the  war  as  "the 
suicide  of  Europe"  (Clebert  20).  After  being  wounded,  he  lay  all 
night  in  a  shell  hole  using  the  cadaver  of  a  Gentian  soldier  for 
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cover.  Then  he  escaped  from  the  hospital,  was  recaptured  by 
military  police,  and  was  further  transferred  to  a  psychiatric 
hospital  until  the  end  of  1918.  Similarly,  poor  Yves  Tanguy, 
although  serving  in  the  period  after  the  war,  also  suffered 
psychologically.  He  resorted  to  eating  his  socks  and  spider 
sandwiches  while  living  in  the  hellish  barracks  (Jean,  M.  160). 
One  can  see  from  a  cursory  list  of  Surrealists,  that  most  were 
either  patients  or  medics  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals  of  the  war. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  war,  Aragon,  Breton, 
and  Soupault  worked  together  to  edit  the  proto-Surrealist  Journal 
Litterature.  It  ran  from  1919  to  1924  exposing  nascent  surrealist 
principles  such  as  chance  operations,  subconscious  suggestion, 
automatism,  hypnosis,  anti-aesthetics,  and  above  all,  an 
irreverent  attitude  towards  death.  The  journal  was  also  decidedly 
against  family-oriented  sexual  mores,  or  sex  that  resulted  in 
procreation  in  the  service  of  the  patrimony.  It  was  in  the  pages 
of  Litterature  that  the  final  break  with  Dada  occurred  under  the 
proclamation,  "Lachez  tout."'  The  second  series  of  Litterature 
also  saw  the  Period  of  Sleep  explained  by  the  tract  "Entree  des 
mediums."  The  Period  of  Sleep  was  a  prolonged  investigation 
into  the  subconscious  operations  of  the  Surrealist  mind  based  on 
principles  of  hypnosis  and  trance  induced  automatism.  Later, 
Breton  would  write  in  the  Manifesto  of  Surrealism  (1924) 

Obsessed  as  I  still  was  with  Freud  at  this  period, 
and  familiar  with  his  methods  of  analysis,  which 
I  had  some  occasion  to  practice  upon  patients 
during  the  war,  I  determined  to  obtain  from 
myself  what  one  attempts  to  obtain  from  them — 
a  monologue  spoken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  on 
which  the  subject's  critical  spirit  brings  no 
judgment  to  bear... and  which  is,  as  exactly  as 
possible,  spoken  thought.  {Manifestos  22-23) 

This  period  was  characterized  by  seances  and  nights  of 
hypnotizing  which  quickly  eroded  into  uncontrolled  violence,  as 
members  of  the  group  attacked  each  other  while  under  hypnosis. 
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Aside  from  providing  a  unique  view  into  automatic 
procedures  and  new  access  to  the  unconscious,  these  evenings 
were  undoubtedly  quite  amusing.  They  were  characteristic  of 
many  surreahst  activities  at  the  time  because  they  were 
collective  endeavors.  Other  such  endeavors  included  wandering 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  search  of  chance  encounters  with  uncanny 
people  or  things.  They  also  went  as  a  group  on  general  fieldtrips 
to  such  places  as  the  slaughterhouses  of  Paris.  Breton's 
experiment  in  automatic  writing,  NaJja,  (1924),  traces  a  chance, 
uncanny  encounter,  while  Aragon's  Paysan  de  Paris  (1924), 
describes  various  events  and  places  which  were  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  Surrealists  for  seeking  out  the  marvelous  through 
chance  operations.  It  is  in  1924  that  a  key  concept  is  elucidated 
linking  the  advent  of  Surrealist  games  with  the  horrible  and 
traumatic  effects  of  World  War  I.  After  the  failure  of  the  trances 
to  access  the  subconscious  without  resulting  in  the  acting  out  of 
violent  fantasies,  the  Surrealists  turned  to  another  collective 
endeavor:  the  game  of  the  exquisite  corpse. 

The  games  are  promoted  as  a  way  to  circumvent  ennui. 
In  Pavsan  de  Paris  Aragon  warns  us  about  that  Delicate 
Monster:  ennui }^'  After  Aragon  describes  the  games  he  states 
that  they  have  a  serious  function:  exposing  ruptures,  jealousies, 
and  suspicions.  Furthermore,  he  notes,  "des  petits  jeux  qui  sont 
gros  des  drames  et  qui  aident  a  rendre  aux  pensees  devenues 
inoperantes  dans  la  vie  de  societe...Un  gout  du  desastre  etait  en 
I'air""  (164).  Sometimes  translated  as  boredom,  ennui  also 
encompasses  a  quality  of  anxiety.  Ennui  can  affect  one  in  a  range 
of  ways  from  mania  to  lethargy.  The  "monster"'  of  ennui  was,  for 
the  Surrealists,  a  very  real  and  terrifying  thing.  Having 
maladjusted  after  the  war  to  the  tedium  and  quotidian  life  of 
bourgeois  Paris,  ennui  seems  to  have  plagued  them.  There  are 
many  instances  where  the  Surrealists  actually  describe  ennui  in 
temis  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  anything,  including  living.  Breton 
writes:  ^'C'est  que,  de  plus  en  plus,  nous  sommes  en  proie  a 
Tennui  et  que,  si  Ton  n'y  prends  garde,  «ce  monstre  delicat» 
nous  aura  bientot  fait  perdre  tout  interet  a  quoi  ce  soit,  autrement 
dit  nous  aura  prive  de  toutes  raisons  de  vivre'"  (qtd.  in  Burger 
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203)."  There  is,  then,  an  element  of  fear  for  one's  will  to  live 
that  exists  in  the  terror  inspired  by  excessive  ennui. 

Early  stages  of  Sun-ealism  were  marred  by  the  suicides  of 
members  of  the  group,  most  notably  Jacques  Vache.  Noted 
Avant-garde  theorist  Peter  Burger  describes  the  Gruppenspiele, 
or  collective  games,  as  a  solution  to  evade  the  terror  and  trauma 
associated  with  ennui.  This  terror,  and  association  of  death  with 
ennui,  can  partially  be  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  waiting 
in  the  war.  Soldiers  were  always  waiting;  they  were  waiting  to  be 
bombed,  waiting  to  receive  orders  to  attack,  waiting  to  be  picked 
up  if  wounded,  all  seemingly  interminably.  They  describe 
heightened  perceptions  and  acute  anxiety  in  these  terrible  periods 
of  stagnant  waiting.  Ennui,  if  let  go  too  far,  could  result  in  one 
losing  one's  will  to  live.  Therefore,  the  games  functioned  to  allay 
thoughts  of  suicide,  while  probing  the  Surrealists'  collective 
experiences  for  thoughts  that  were  no  longer  operable  in  postwar 
society. 

In  addition  to  evading  the  terror  associated  with  ennui,  the 
proliferation  of  ludic  activity  among  the  Surrealists  can  be  traced 
to  early  texts  on  psychiatry.  Not  only  were  the  Surrealists 
exposed  to  psychiatry  in  the  wartime  medical  psychiatric  wards, 
but  they  had  also  been  exposed  to  certain  psychiatric  sources 
through  their  prewar  educational  experiences  (Spector  Surrealist 
Art  22-42).  Early  texts  on  psychiatry  significantly  influenced 
Surrealist  thought.  These  psychoanalytic  sources  provide  an 
historical  explanation  for  the  game  and  its  relation  to  Surrealist 
theories  about  collective  psychology.  Believing  that  thoughts 
were  contagious,  or  that  mental  states  were  transferable,  the 
Surrealists  used  the  draw  ings  to  experiment  with  the  transference 
of  thought.  The  failure  of  the  seances  and  trances  to  access  the 
subconscious  without  inducing  acts  of  violence  created  an  ideal 
environment  in  which  the  relatively  non-violent  game  of  the 
exquisite  corpse  could  be  adopted  following  the  Period  of  Sleep. 
Situated  within  a  larger  context  of  Surrealist  goals,  the  exquisite 
corpse  can  be  seen  as  a  method  of  Surrealist  research  into  the 
collective  unconscious.  ' 

The  collective  procedure  associated  with  the  making  of  an 
exquisite  corpse  poem  or  drawing  was  favored  as  a  means  of 
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"pooling"  the  consciousness  of  individual  artists  and  writers. 
Most  forms  of  automatism  lacked  the  element  of  collectivity  so 
important  to  the  group.  The  notion  of  collective  pooling, 
indicating  the  almost  telepathic  nature  of  the  game,  was  also 
extolled  by  the  Prague  Surrealists,  one  of  whom  wrote,  "At  the 
end  we  had  discovered  that  we  had  all  drawn  on  the  same  paper 
the  same  object,  only  differently  organized.  We  had  obviously 
reached  a  state  of  perfect  telepathy"  (qtd.  in  Schwartz  42). 
Breton  would  write  that  the  drawings  were  a  product  of  "tacit 
communication — merely  by  waves — among  the  players" 
(Surreal isme  290).  While  it  is  clearly  debatable  whether  a  state 
of  perfect  telepathy  was  achieved,  we  can  point  to  their  belief  in 
collective  psychology  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  exquisite 
corpse  practice. 

The  works  of  Pierre  Janet,  Gustav  Le  Bon,  J.-M.  Charcot, 
and  Sigmund  Freud  provided  psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic 
sources  for  the  Surrealists.  Pierre  Janet  contributed  to  their 
knowledge  of  oneric  experiments  and  automatism  during  the 
Period  of  Sleep.  Le  Bon  significantly  influenced  their  ideas 
about  automatism  in  the  group  environment,  and  advocated 
manipulation  of  groups  or  crowds  by  appealing  to  their 
subconscious  desires.  Charcot  was  a  veritable  hero  of  the 
Surrealists,  whom  they  celebrated  on  the  50  year  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  hysteria  with  a  special  spread  in  their  journal  La 
Revolution  surrealiste.  Furthertiiore,  Freud  had  studied  under 
Charcot  at  the  Salpetriere.  Freud  was  always  an  influence  on  the 
Surrealists,  even  after  Breton  went  to  visit  him  10  October  1921 
in  Vienna,  and  found  him  to  be  "un  petit  vieillard  sans  allure" 
(qtd.  in  Alexandrian  55). 

Surrealist  scholars  such  as  Sarane  Alexandrian  and  Jack 
Spector  enlist  the  psychoanalytic  sources  read  by  the  Surrealists 
to  explain  the  historical  role  of  psychology  in  Surrealism.' 
Alexandrian  uses  Janet  to  illuminate  Breton's  1919  automatic 
text  written  in  collaboration  with  Phillippe  Soupault,  Les 
Champs  magnetiques,  by  reconstructing  the  historical  interaction 
of  Breton  with  the  writings  of  Janet  (Alexandrian  50-51). 
Alexandrian's  model  is  based  on  the  influence  of  Janet's 
formulation  of  electromagnetic  operations  and  leads  us  to  the 
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source  for  Breton's  notion  of  collective  thought.  Telepathy,  as 
outlined  in  Janet's  L'Automatisme  psychologique  (1889),  is  a 
striking  parallel  for  Breton's  notion  of  "pooling"  in  the  exquisite 
corpse  drawings.  Further,  Janet  studied  under  and  wrote 
extensively  about  Charcot.  Janet  felt  that  Charcot  provoked  his 
observations  of  hysterics  noting  Charcot,  "tenait  a  la  theorie,  a 
r interpretation  des  faits,  au  moins  que  autant  qu'a  leur 
description"  (J.M.  Charot  573).  Breton  was  interested  in  a 
systematic  method  for  accessing  the  unconscious  and  revealing 
the  marvelous.  Janet's  fascination  with  descriptions  of  how  to 
access  communal  thoughts,  which  were  analogous  to 
electromagnetism  between  two  objects,  were  more  useful  in  the 
exquisite  corpse  experiments  than  Charcot's  predilection  for 
interpretation.  Furthermore,  Janet  would  use  Charcot  in  1925  to 
say  that  the  cause  of  neurosis  is  a  "traumatic  memory."  Janet 
claimed  that,  "symptoms  were  induced  by  a  far  simpler 
mechanism,  which  I  have  described  under  the  name 
psychological  automatism.  The  actual  memory  of  the  happening 
was  constituted  by  a  system  of  psychological  and  physiological 
phenomena"  {Psychological  Healing  597). 

Another  source  for  ideas  about  communal  terror  and 
automatic  thought  operations  in  the  group  environment,  was 
Gustav  Le  Bon.  Le  Bon  is  historically  located  by  Spector  and 
others  as  an  influence  on  both  Freud  and  the  Surrealists.  Jack 
Spector  carefully  reconstructs  the  French  educational  curriculum 
in  the  Surrealists'  early  formation,  revealing  their  prewar 
exposure  to  influential  psychiatric  texts.  The  1895  text  by  Le 
Bon,  Psychologic  des  Joules,  is  one  of  the  sources  for  the 
theories  of  collective  psychology  at  work  in  the  exquisite 
corpse.'"  Within  this  text  of  Le  Bon,  mob  psychology  prevails  as 
an  incredible  subversive  source  for  Surrealist  ideas.  Lawless, 
criminal,  heroicism  and  acting  on  automatic  impulses 
ungoverned  by  reason  were  virtues  extolled  by  the  Surrealists. 
Mob  psychology  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  goals  of  the 
collective  and  can  be  allied  to  their  intense  distrust  of 
institutions,  for  Le  Bon's  text  pragmatically  outlined  ways  in 
which  the  public  crowd  was  increasingly  governed  by  the  state 
through  progressive  restriction.  Recall  that  many  war-wounded, 
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including  Surrealists,  were  not  discharged  from  the  war's 
psychiatric  hospitals  for  fear  of  widespread  riots.  The  famous 
call  for  a  ''Revolution  of  the  mind"  is  thought  to  be  a  couched 
reference  to  Le  Bon's  work.  The  French  Revohition  and  the 
Psychology  of  Revohition,  a  text  that  was  widely  read  at  the  time 
in  French  secondary  schools.  Le  Bon  is  also  the  most  significant 
source  for  Freud's  study  of  group  psychology,  Group 
Psychoh)g}'  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego,  which  appeared  in 
French  translation  in  1924. 

The  writings  of  Freud  intersect  at  many  levels  with  the 
exquisite  corpse  drawings.  His  writings  and  exquisite  corpse 
drawings  were  placed  side  by  side  in  Surrealist  publications. 
This  serves  as  an  historicized  instance  of  intersecting  evidence 
where  the  Surrealists  related  Freud's  writings  to  the  exquisite 
corpse.  Indeed,  the  drawings  can  be  explained  and  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  Freudian  texts  with  which  they  are  associated.  For 
example,  in  1925,  when  the  drawings  were  first  invented, 
Freud's  ideas  about  group  psychology  were  available  to 
Surrealists.''^  In  1927,  when  the  first  major  publication  of  the 
exquisite  corpse  drawings  appeared  in  La  Revohition  surrealiste, 
some  of  the  drawings  were  placed  within  a  reprinted  extract  from 
Freud's  La  Question  de  1 'analyse  par  les  non-medecins.  The 
extract  ends  with  a  reference  to  the  games  of  children. 

These  exquisite  corpse  drawings  represent  a  ludic 
experiment,  the  goal  of  which  was  to  access  the  unconscious. 
Traumatic  and  violent  experiences  marked  the  Surrealist  project 
from  its  inception.  Psychiatric  hospitals  and  texts  played  a 
formative  role  in  the  experience  of  the  artists  and  writers  who 
engaged  in  this  collective  activity.  Apart  from  such  correlations 
as  the  publication  of  Freud's  texts  along  side  the  drawings,  there 
is  evidence  for  the  exquisite  corpse  drawings'  relation  to 
psychoanalytic  concepts  and  group  psychology.  The  game  of  the 
exquisite  corpse  should  be  viewed  as  an  escape  from  ennui,  in 
the  sense  that  ennui  was  perceived  as  a  death  hy  not  dying. 
When  we  view  the  events,  the  sources,  and  the  texts  that 
accompany  the  exquisite  coipse  drawings,  it  becomes  evident 
that,  in  the  words  of  Andre  Masson,  the  exquisite 
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corpse  was  indeed  "one  of  the  Surrealists'  serious 
games. 


NOTES 


An  exquisite  corpse  collage  was  used  tor  the  invitation  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Galerie  Surreal  iste  in  Paris,  October  1927. 

Many  examples  of  collaborative  works  appear  in  the  literary 
genre.  There  are  also  examples  of  collaboration  between  writers  and 
artists,  particularly  in  the  production  of  Sun-ealist  books.  Yet  the 
exquisite  corpse  was  the  dominant  mode  of  visual  collaboration.  For  a 
discussion  of  Surrealist  collaboration  between  text  and  image  see 
Renee  Riese  Hubert,  Surrealism  ami  the  Book,  54-84. 

Scholars  who  favor  a  semiotic  approach  view  the  fragments  as  a 
destabilizing  force  in  relation  to  mimesis.  The  function  of  the  fragment 
in  this  sense  relies  heavily  on  collage  principles  where  a  photograph  is 
the  material  of  collage.  The  seam,  or  spacing,  in  photographic  collage 
is  viewed  by  Krauss  and  Adamowicz  as  destabilizing  the  role  of  the 
photograph  as  an  index  of  reality.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Adamowicz  does  not  include  any  of  the  exquisite  corpses  that  were 
drawn  by  hand  in  her  study,  as  the  argument  works  best  for  collaged 
examples.  See  Elza  Adamowicz,  Surrealist  Collage. 

^  For  cominentary  on  the  effects  of  the  First  World  War  on  artists 
and  the  artistic  milieu,  see  Kenneth  Silver,  Esprit  Je  Corps.  See  also 
Sidra  Stich,  Anxious  I'isions. 

See  Ferdinand  Alquie,  Entretiens  sur  le  Surrealisme  8,  504. 
Alquie's  call  for  further  research  was  answered  by  Sidra  Stich  who 
organized  a  traveling  exhibiton  that  addresses  some  of  these  issues.  See 
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Sidra  Stich.  Anxious  Visions,  1990.    Unfortunatel) ,  the  ccukivre  e.xqiiis 
were  only  briefly  mentioned. 

^     Biographical  data  unless  otherwise  noted  is  from  Anna  Balakian, 
Andre  Breton:  Magus  of  Surrealism. 

This  was  a  precautionary  delay  by  officials  as  they  were 
convinced  there  would  be  violent  riots  if  all  the  angry  and  insane 
soldiers  were  discharged  at  the  same  time. 

Biographical  data  unless  otherwise  noted  is  from  Roger  Garaudy, 
L'Intineraire  d'Aragon:  du  Surreal isme  au  monde  reel  and  Lucille 
Becker,  Loids  Aragon. 

Breton  later  speaks  of  Dada  as  a  necessary  Teiror.  See  Andre 
Breton,  Les  Pas  perdus,  207. 

"Delicate  Monster"  is  Breton's  term  derived  from  Baudelaire. 

Burger  also  makes  a  distinction  between  nineteenth  century 
ennui,  where  one  thinks  first  of  a  lack  of  work,  or  arheil,  while  he 
points  out  that  the  Surrealists  emphatically  state,  ''Nous  sommes  guere 
des  travailleurs." 

The  temi  collective  unconscious,  as  used  here,  is  not  a  Jungian 
term.  The  Jungian  term  was  developed  much  later.  I  use  the  term,  as  the 
Surrealists  did,  to  describe  the  unconscious  operations  when  one  is  in  a 
group,  as  opposed  to  when  one  is  alone.  They  believed  that  certain 
mental  states  were  contagious.  The  Surrealists  developed  their  notion 
of  the  collective  workings  of  the  unconscious  based  on  nineteenth 
century  studies  of  crowd  psychology.  Many  nineteenth  century  texts 
discussed  theories  of  collective  psychology  based  on  the  violence  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Breton,  himself,  alludes  to  this  in  the  Manifesto  of 
Surrealism  when  he  calls  for  a  "revolution  of  the  mind.""  See  Spector, 
44,  61.  For  a  discussion  of  the  lack  of  influence  Jung  had  on 
Surrealism,  with  the  noted  exception  of  Tzara's  interest  after  1931,  see 
Alexandrian,  69-70. 

See  Alexandrian,  Le  surrealisme  et  le  reve.  See  also  Spector, 
The  Aesthetics  of  Freud,  and  Surrealist  Art  and  Writing.  See  also 
Elizabeth    Roudinesco,    La    Bataille    de    cent   ans:    Histoire    de    la 
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psychoanalyse  en  France:  tor  a  critique  of  Roudinesco's  history  as  a 
teleological  prelude  leading  to  Lacan,  see  Paul  Bercherie,  "The 
Quadrifocal  Oculary,"  23-70. 

'^  Janet's  influence  on  Breton  has  been  noted  by  other  scholars. 

See  also  Anna  Balakian.  Andre  Breton:  Magus  of  Surrealism,  28-34. 
See  also  Jennifer  Gibson,  "Surrealism  before  Freud:  Dynamic 
Psychiatry's  Simple  Recording  Instrument""  56-60. 

^'  Janet  cites  Charcot,   Nevroses  et  I'idees  fixes  and   Les 

Obsessions  et  la  psychasthenic  for  the  notion  of  traumatic  memory. 

"'  See   also    Didier   Anzieu,   Le   Groupe   et   I'inconscient. 

Significantly,  Didier  Anzieu  uses  Le  Bon  to  discuss  the  group  as  a 
female  gendered  phenomenon.  Although  this  position  fails  accurately 
to  describe  or  explain  the  engagement  of  women  in  the  collective 
drawings,  it  will  be  introduced  as  a  dominant  epistemology  of  the 
category  of  the  group  as  "Other."" 

'^  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  publisher  of  the  French  translation  of 
Freud's  Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego  placed 
prominent  advertisements  for  the  text  in  ilie  journal  La  Revolution 
Surrealiste. 

'**  This  is  Paul  Eluard's  term,  and  the  title  of  his  1924  book  of 
poetr\. 

''^  Masson,  "Where  do  you  Come  From  Exquisite  Corpse?  One  of 
the  Surrealists"  (Serious)  Games,"  qtd.  in  Schwartz,  Le  Cadavre  exquis, 
son  exaltation. 
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Soheila  Kiau  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  French  at  the  University 
oj  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Pour  Djebar,  ecrivaine  algerienne,  Temancipation 
feminine  n'est  gagnee  qu'au  prix  d"une  colonisation  linguistique. 
Une  colonisation  a  laquelle  Djebar  ne  se  soumet  pas;  elle  se 
traduit  dans  la  langue  fran^aise  en  la  violant  et  en  creant  une 
nouvelle  langue.  Poussee  par  son  pere,  elle  re9oit  une  fomiation 
fran^aise.  Ce  qui  la  sauve  des  fanatismes  de  la  societe  algerienne 
mais  qui  Teloigne  en  meme  temps  de  la  langue  de  ses  aVeules. 
Kateb  Yacine  a  appele  la  langue  fran9aise  ''un  butin  de  guerre" 
car  d'une  part  elle  lui  a  apporte  la  declaration  des  droits  de 
I'homme  et  la  litterature  du  monde  entier  et  d'autre  part,  elle  Fa 
arme  avec  les  arguments  meme  du  colonisateur  pour  se  defendre 
et  combattre  le  colonisateur  dans  sa  propre  langue.' 

Dans  cette  presentation  je  vais  analyser  la  violence  dans 
I'oeuvre  de  Djebar  sous  les  aspects  suivants: 

— Comment  Djebar  se  sert  de  la  langue  de  I 'autre  en  la 
violant  et  en  la  rendant  poreuse  pour  y  injecter  la  langue  de  ses 
aVeules. 

— La  violence  de  Pautobiographie:  cette  tension  et  passion 
secrete  que  Tauteur  introduit  au  cours  de  la  genese  de  son  texte. 
Djebar  y  ajoute  la  violence  politique  liee  a  la  division  entre  les 
sexes  qui  est  representee  non  seulement  dans  sa  propre  vie  mais 
aussi  dans  son  ecriture. 

Quand  Djebar  s'engage  dans  le  projet  autobiographique, 
son  rapport  a  la  langue  devient  un  rapport  dualiste.  Oser  se 
devoiler  et  de  parler  du  moi  dans  la  langue  adverse  est  une 
dissection  du  moi:  "Tenter  I'autobiographie  par  les  seuls  mots 
fran^ais,  c'est,  sous  le  lent  scalpel  de  Tautopsie  a  vif,  montrer 
plus  que  sa  peau...Les  blessures  s'ouvrent,  les  veines  pleurent, 
coule  le  sang  de  soi  et  des  autres  qui  n'a  jamais  seche" 
{L 'amour,  la  fantasia  178). 
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Pour  Djebar  cet  influx  de  tension  ou  de  passion  secrete  que 
Tauteur  introduit  au  cours  de  la  genese  de  son  texte  {Ces  voix 
105),  ce  texte  qui  lui  appartient,  qui  vient  d'elle  et  d'elle  seule, 
soudain  s'echappe  vers  Tautre  (lecteur  ou  lectrice):  un  acte 
dechirant  et  paralysant,  un  arrachement  de  lambeau  d'elle-meme, 
au  moment  ou  le  lecteur  donne  a  I'auteur  preuve  de  reception  du 
texte.  "On  va  done  me  lire?"  {Ces  voix  108)  se  dit  Djebar, 
comme  si  elle  se  reveillait  d'un  songe  infini!  Ainsi  toute  une  vie, 
Tenfance,  le  quotidien  de  la  mere,  du  pere,  les  scenes  intimes  ont 
ete  revelees  au  public.  Djebar  avoue  que  durant  tout  le  temps 
d'ecriture  du  texte  L'amoiir,  la  fantasia,  elle  se  sentait  comme 
protegee  par  les  chapitres  "historiques"  par  la  "mise  en  scene  des 
combats  meurtriers  franco-algeriens"  qui  pour  elle  jouaient  le 
role  de  muraille  epaisse.  Cette  necessite  de  s'exprimer  en  recit 
double  servait  de  protection,  de  voile  pour  Djebar  qui  croyait 
rester  voilee  et  protegee  pour  toujours,  grace  aux  bruits  et  aux 
couleurs  sauvages  et  fauves  des  recits  de  combats  qu'elle 
racontait  parallelement  au  recit  de  sa  vie.  Mais  un  jour,  arriva 
cette  premiere  lettre  du  premier  lecteur!  Une  sensation  de  mise  a 
nu  de  la  femme  devant  un  homme — inevitablement  devant  tous 
les  hommes  paralysa  Djebar,  elle  s'est  sentie  privee  de  la  langue 
maternelle  qui  lui  aurait  ete  couverture.  Dans  la  culture 
Islamique,  ce  qui  est  considere  prive  ne  doit  jamais  etre  revele  et 
une  femme  qui  expose  sa  subjectivite  est  tout  a  fait  au  courant  de 
sa  transgression.  Dans  la  culture  occidentale  par  contre,  comme 
Foucault  nous  Texplique  dans  Histoire  de  la  sexual ite,  tous  les 
desirs,  les  peches,  et  les  souffrances  sont  mis  a  la  lumiere  et  a 
Pespace  public.  Ce  devoilement  du  moi  chez  Djebar  constitue 
une  transgression  grave  et  Djebar  le  sait.  Cette  premiere  lettre  de 
lecteur  lui  a  revele  "I'irreversibilite**  de  Facte  autobiographique. 
"Rien  ne  peut  etre  repris:  c'est  trop  tard!  Votre  parole,  votre 
texte  sont  ineffa^ables"  {Ces  voix  III). 

Se  devoiler  et  oser  parler  du  moi  mais  dans  la  langue 
adverse:  "Ecrire,  n'est-ce  pas  "me'  dire?"  {L'Amour  72).  Ecrire, 
c'est  I'equivalent  de  se  devoiler:  "Le  devoilement  aussi 
contingent  devient,  comme  le  souligne  mon  arabe  dialectal  du 
quotidien,  vraiment  "se  mettre  a  nu'"  {L'Amour  178)  Djebar  se 
dit  dans  la  langue  de  I 'autre  mais  en  y  injectant  la  langue  et 
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I'histoire  de  ses  ai'eules.  Mais  n'est-ce  pas  qu'en  choisissant 
d'ecrire  dans  une  autre  langue  qu'elle  choisit  un  autre  voile? 
Quand  elle  ecrit  en  francpais  elle  se  voit  coupee  des  mots  de  sa 
mere  par  ime  mutilation  de  la  memoire.  Mais  meme  le  ciioix  de 
cette  langue  ne  se  fait  hors  de  danger.  Le  danger  de  Tutilisation 
de  la  langue  de  Toppresseur  est  revele  dans  une  anecdote 
concemant  le  commandant  fran9ais,  De  Bourmont,  qui  donne 
des  lettres  a  un  vieil  algerien  pour  qu'il  les  transmette  a  Tarmee 
algerienne.  Le  vieil  homme  est  suppose  etre  un  espion  des 
fran9ais  et  pour  cette  raison  a  ete  execute.  "Ainsi  les  premiers 
mots  ecrits,  meme  s'ils  permettent  une  fallacieuse  paix.  font,  de 
leur  porteur,  un  condamne  a  mort.  Toute  ecriture  de  P Autre, 
transportee,  devient  fatale,  puisque  signe  de  compromission" 
(44).  Pour  Djebar,  ecrire,  c'est  etre  touche  par  la  mort.  Ecrire 
c'est  dissequer  ce  corps  feminin,  ime  autopsie  a  vif.  Peu  importe 
dans  quelle  langue  elle  se  revele.  Le  seul  acte  de  la  revelation 
mene  a  une  mort  lente.  Djebar  lutte  contre  cette  mort.  Elle  plaide 
"non  coupable"  tout  en  se  revelant  et  en  s'agrippant  et  saisissant 
les  voix  des  femmes,  des  ancetres,  des  aVeules,  jusque  la 
silencieuses.  Djebar  se  dit  tout  en  les  disant.  Elle  libere  ces  voix 
qui  ont  ete  etouffees  pour  des  siecles  et  c'est  cette  solidarite  qui 
la  sauve.  "Dans  ce  vide  ou  je  me  trouve,  d'autres  voix,  familieres 
ou  inconnues,  peuvent  approcher"  {Ces  voix  1 15).  Pour  guerir  les 
blessures  et  les  ruptures  de  la  guen-e,  de  la  violence  passee  et 
presente,  Djebar  entrelace  le  destin  de  I'Algerie  avec  celui  des 
corps  feminins  et  blesses  dans  son  texte.  Cette  violence  de 
L' Amour,  la  fantasia  continue  a  se  montrer  a  travers  les  corps 
feminins  dans  Ombre  sultane  (1988)  suivi  de  ]'aste  est  la 
prison{\995). 

Alors  que  L  'Amour,  la  fantasia  denonce  le  viol  de 
I'Algerie  par  les  colonisateurs  fran9ais,  dans  Ombre  sultane  et 
Vaste  est  la  prison  on  voit  un  changement  de  position  tres  claire 
chez  Djebar.  Elle  detourne  son  attention  du  colonisateur  franipais 
a  la  societe  patriarcale/integriste  algerienne  et  aux  problemes 
qu'elle  cause  pour  la  femme  cloitree  dans  cette  societe.  Pour 
Djebar,  I'independance  et  la  decolonisation  n'ont  pas  ete  une 
resolution  pour  le  probleme  de  I'Algerie.  La  violence  qui  regne 
en    Algerie    aujourd'hui    est    bien    la   preuve    d'une    situation 
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problematique,  une  situation  dans  laquelle  la  femme, 
specialement,  n'a  aucune  place  definie.  Cette  violence  est 
refletee  surtout  sur  la  femme  parce  qu'elle  est  le  lieu  ou  se 
marquent  de  la  fa^on  la  plus  visible  les  differences  entre  la 
laVcite  europeenne  et  Timage  de  Tlslam.  Fanon  voit  la 
decolonisation  comme  un  systeme  total itaire  ou  tout  parait  se 
resoudre,  une  fois  que  Pindependance  est  acquise  et  que  le  pays 
est  decolonise.  II  envisage  la  problematique  sous  un  systeme 
manicheen  oii  la  condition  feminine  ne  semble  jouer  aucun  role. 
Ces  femmes  courageuses  qui  se  sont  engagees  avec  bravoure 
dans  la  guerre  d'independance,  se  sont  retrouvees  de  nouveau 
dans  une  claustration  totale  apres  la  guerre.  Quel  a  done  ete  le 
role  de  ces  femmes  et  quelle  refonne  a  done  ete  accomplie  par 
cette  independance?  Madhu  Dubey'  explique  que  dans  Les 
damnes  de  la  terre,  Fanon  ne  considere  pas  explicitement  le  role 
de  la  femme  dans  I'emergence  de  la  nation  algerienne  et  elle 
confirme  ainsi  la  position  de  McClintock: 

In  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  Fanon  seizes 
national  subjectivity  for  Algerian  men  exclusively 
(362).  Fanon's  sketch  of  colonized  Algeria  as  a 
bifurcated  world  institutes  a  stark  and  manichean 
split  between  colonizer  and  native,  and  although, 
as  the  book  progresses,  the  temi  "native"  is 
fragmented  along  the  lines  of  class  and  regional 
distinctions,  Fanon  nowhere  recognizes  gender 
differences  as  constitutive  of  his  own  categories  of 
"native"  and  "nationalist." 

Non  seulement  Fanon  ne  reconnait  pas  le  probleme  de  la 
difference  des  genres  et  la  claustration  de  la  femme,  il  encourage 
la  fermeture  et  le  voile  impose  par  le  patriarcat  algerien.  "Le 
voile  protege,  rassure,  isole.  II  faut  avoir  entendu  les  confessions 
d'Algeriennes  ou  analyser  le  materiel  onirique  de  certaines 
devoilees  recentes... Impression  de  corps  dechiquete... d'etre  mal 
habillee,  voire  d'etre  nue"(Fanon  42).  Pour  Fanon,  Fensemble 
vestimentaire  traditionnel  algerien  chez  la  femme.  est  "I'enjeu 
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d'une  bataille  grandiose"  (18),  menant  a  Tindependance.  Peut- 
etre  que  Fanon  croyait  a  la  participation  et  a  la  resistance  des 
femmes  algeriennes  (comme  porteuses  de  bombes  sous  leur 
voile).  Peut-etre,  croyait-il  aux  femmes  combattantes  pour 
Petablissement  d'un  certain  respect  et  d'une  egalite  sociale 
relative  pour  la  femme.  Et  peut-etre  croyait-il  a  la  permanence  de 
ces  changements  dans  la  societe  algerienne.  Mais  Thistoire  a 
prouve  autrement.  Dans  Ombre  siiltcme  Djebar  nous  invite  a  un 
combat  entre  la  modernite  et  la  tradition  par  une  scene  violente 
entre  le  couple  traditionnel.  Le  mari  qui  pendant  tout  le  livre  est 
prive  de  nom,  apres  avoir  surpris  les  sorties  de  sa  femme  qui 
sortait  devoilee  et  en  cachette,  la  frappe  violemment  et  la  menace 
de  Taveugler:  ''Je  t'aveuglerai  pour  que  tu  ne  voies  pas!  Pour 
qu'on  ne  te  voie  p2isV\Ombre  96). 

II  s'agit  de  I'invasion  de  I'espace  de  I'autre,  de  Thomme. 
C'est  la  crainte  de  Thomme  de  perdre  Tespace  public  qui  lui  est 
exclusif.  Ce  fanatisme  fonctionne  au  niveau  social  mais  aussi 
dans  le  noyau  familial  de  certaines  families  traditionnelles. 
Chatterjee"'  explique  le  contlit  qui  existe  entre  la  tradition  et  la 
modernite  dans  les  nations  decolonisees  en  soulignant  que  la 
division  entre  le  materiel  et  le  spirituel,  la  tradition  et  la 
modernite  est  con^ue  a  partir  de  la  division  entre  les  sexes.  La 
sphere  materielle  est  consideree  comme  exterieure,  publique  et 
masculine;  alors  que  la  sphere  spirituel  le  est  consideree  comme 
interieure,  traditionnelle  et  feminine.  Cette  division  de  Tespace 
est  caracteristique  du  discours  national iste  decolonisateur  et  se 
construit  pour  resoudre  la  lutte  temporelle  existant  entre  la 
tradition  et  la  modernite.  C'est  pourquoi,  du  point  de  vue  des 
fondamentalistes,  la  femme  qui  est  done  Tagent  de  la 
conservation  de  ce  traditionalisme,  de  cette  identite  nationale, 
doit  rester  cloitree.  C'est  ainsi  qu'ils  pensent  construire  une 
identite  nationale  et  culturelle,  quoiqu'artitlcielle  et  fausse,  avec 
un  retour  en  arriere,  avec  la  claustration  feminine.  Je  dis 
artificielle,  parce  que  ce  n'est  surtout  pas  en  se  fixant  sur  la 
rigidite,  I'inertie  et  la  momification  du  passe  qu'on  peut 
conserver  ou  se  construire  une  identite.  Ce  n'est  pas  en 
retoumant  aveuglement  a  la  culture  indigene  dont  le  fanatisme 
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est  deja  condamne  a  Textinction,  que  I'on  pent  ''paraitre 
original.""' 

C"est  ainsi  que  Djebar  reecrit  Thistoire,  et  critique  la 
violence  presente  de  TAIgerie  en  condamnant  surtout 
I'oppression  qui  regne  dans  un  milieu  intellectuel  qui  parait 
mena9ant  au  mouvement  fondamentaliste  du  pays.  La  femme  est 
done  consideree  comme  un  moyen  de  querelle  entre  le 
modernisme  et  le  fanatisme,  ainsi  que  les  traditionalistes  et  les 
intellectuels,  puisqu"elle  constitue  Tembleme  d"une  societe  et 
d'une  culture.  Si  une  societe  est  modeme  et  developpee,  c'est  la 
femme  qui  reflete  cette  image.  Au  contraire,  le  fanatisme  d'une 
societe  sera  projete  et  represente  par  la  femme  de  cette  societe. 
Done  la  femme  est  un  moyen  de  prouver  le  fonctionnement  du 
pouvoir.  C'est  a  travers  elle  que  les  fondamentalistes  affirment 
et  demontent  leur  pouvoir.  Djebar  est  le  temoin  de  cet 
extremisme  violent  et  elle  le  peint  dans  Vaste  est  la  prison, 
oeuvre  ecrite  apres  les  emeutes  sanglantes  de  1988  en  Algerie. 
Djebar  ecrit  cette  violence  temoignant  du  meurtre  de  Yasmina. 
Yasmina,  une  jeune  algerienne,  professeur  et  correctrice  d"un 
journal,  a  decide  de  rentrer  en  Algerie  pour  toujours:  ''Je  ne  peux 
vivre  hors  d' Algerie,  Non!  Decidement,  je  rentre!*"  (Vaste  343). 
Yasmina  est  assassinee  par  les  fondamentalistes  pour  la  seule 
raison  qu'elle  est  une  femme  moderne.  Yasmina  donne  sa  vie 
pour  sauver  sa  jeune  amie  polonaise  qui  Taccompagnait.  Djebar 
doit  raconter  cette  solidarite  feminine  en  revelant,  non  seulement 
les  voix  silencieuses  de  ses  aieules,  mais  aussi  celles  des  femmes 
qui  aujourd'hui  souffrent  de  cette  oppression:  ''Comment  inscrire 
[sic]  traces  avec  un  sang  qui  coule,  ou  qui  vient  juste  de 
couler?""(/'as7e  346).  C'est  cette  violence,  ce  massacre  que 
Djebar  denonce. 

En  s'ecrivant,  Djebar  ecrit  toutes  les  femmes  de  son  pays, 
les  femmes  du  passe  et  celles  d' aujourd'hui.  Hafid  Gafaiti,  dans 
Les  femmes  dans  le  roman  algerien,  declare  que  I' union  du 
destin  individuel  et  collectif  dans  La  fantasia  marque  un  moment 
decisif  dans  I'ecriture  de  Djebar.  File  considere  Pautobiographie 
et  I'ecriture  comme  une  lutte  et  elle  revele  le  lien  intrinseque 
entre  I'ecriture  et  la  violence  (171).  Pour  Djebar  ecrire  la 
violence  est  une  fa^^on  de  temoigner  du  passe  et  du  present.  Ce 
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temoignage  qui  est  une  affirmation  de  la  vie  et  une  guerison  des 
blessures,  est  aussi  une  fa9on  de  faire  renaitre  la  nation 
algerienne  et  ses  sujets. 


NOTES 


'    Yolande,  Helm.  "Malika,  Mokeddem.  Entretien  realise  par 
Yolande  Helm."  Le  Maghreb  Litteraire  v. 3  no. 5  (1999):  83. 

"     Madhu,  Dubey.  The  True  Lie  of  the  Nation:  Fanon  and 
Feminism."  Differences:  A  Journal  of  Feminist  Cultural  Studies  10.2 
(1998):1. 

Anne,  McClintock.  Imperial  Leather:  Race.  Gender  and 
Sexuality  in  the  Colonial  Contest.  New  York:  Routledge,  1995. 

Radhakrishnan,  R.  developpe  I'argument  de  Chatterjee  en 
declarant  que  la  question  de  la  femme  est  entierement  fausse  et 
inadequate  a  cause  de  "  Schizophrenic  vision  of  itself,  nationalism  loses 
on  both  fronts:  its  external  history  remains  hostage  to  the 
Enlightenment  identity  of  the  West  while  its  inner  self  is  effectively 
written  out  of  history  altogether  in  the  name  of  a  repressive  and 
essentialist  indegeny.  And  woman  takes  on  the  name  of  a  vast  inner 
silence  not  to  be  broken  into  by  the  rough  and  external  clamor  of 
material  history"  (84-85).  "Nationalism,  Gender,  and  the  Narrative  of 
Identity."  Nationalisms  and  Sexualities.  Ed.  Andrew  Parker,  et  al.  New 
York:  Rouledge,  1992. 

Dans  "On  National  Culture"  Fanon  explique  que  cette  quete 
pour  les  traditions  precoloniles  s'eleve  a  cause  de  Tanxiete  et 
I'inquietude  de  "paraitre  original." 
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Murder,  Massacre,  Mayhem:  The  Poetics  of 
Violence  in  French  Literature  and  Society 

UCLA  French  Graduate  Students'  Fifth 
Interdisciplinary  Conference 

April  7-8,  2000 


Friday,  April  7,  2000 

Covel  Commons  at  Sunset  I  'illage,  UCLA 
South  Bay  Room 

5:00  p.m.  Welcome 

Holly  Gilbert,  Conference  Chair 

Introduction  of  Keynote  Speaker 

Franyoise  Lionnet,  UCLA  Department  of  French 

Keynote  Address 

Sylvere  Lotringer,  Columbia  University 
Department  of  French 

Respondents 

Cal  Bedient,  UCLA  Department  of  English 
Peter  Haidu,  UCLA  Department  of  French 

7:15  p.m.  Reception 
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Saturday,  April  8,  2000 

South  Bay  Room 

8:30  a.  m.  Breakfast  for  participants  ami  guests 

Panel  #1 

9:00a.m.-10:30a.m. 
Violence  as  Modernity 
Moderator:  Christine  Thuau 

Le  Tlieatre  de  la  Cruaute  et  I'Anatomie:  Un  Article  Inedit  en 
Anglais  par  Antonin  Artaud 

Prof.  Remy  Roussetzki,  Ph.D.  City  University  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Comparative  Literature 

Sex  and  Violence  or  the  Destruction  of  the  Traditional  Novel 
Dr.  Elvira  Monika  Laskowski-Caujoile,  UCSB,  Department  of 
French  and  Italian 

The  Summit  of  Violence:  "Cruelty"  in  the  work  of  Artaud  and 
Bataille 

Panel  #2 

10:45  a.m.-l2:15  p.m. 

Myths  anil  Narratives  of  Violence 

Moderator:  Soheila  Kian 

Irigaray,  Myth,  and  ^rentre-elles"'  (or  Fiow  Montherlant's  Reine 

Morte  Could  Have  Saved  HerselO 

Elizabeth  Ferreira,  Brown  University,  Department  of  French 

Studies 

A  Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place  for  Killing:  Michel  Leiris  reads 

Hemingway 

Emily  Ondine  Wittman,  Department  of  Comparative  Literature, 

Princeton  University 

Images  of  Violence  in  the  Early  Idealistic  Novels  of  Jean  Giono 
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Patricia  LePage,  University  of  Mapy'land  at  College  Park, 
Department  of  French  and  Italian 


12: 15  p.  m.-l:30  p.  m.    Luncheon 

Northridge  Room 

Panel  #3 

1:45  p.in.-3:15  p.m. 
Corporeal  and  Symbolic  Cruelty 
Moderator:  Daniel  Johnson 

Recycling  History's  Refuse:  Violence  and  Resignification  in 

Maurice  Roche's  Compact 

Tina  S.  Kendall,  University  of  California  Davis,  Department  of 

French 

Exquisite  Corpses:  Representations  of  Violence  in  the  Collective 

Surrealist  Unconscious 

Megan  C.  McShane,  Emory  University,  Department  of  Art 

History 

Where  there's  Smoke  there's  Murder:  Drama  of  an  Object  in 
Dostoevsky  and  Genet 

Liane  Marie  Carlos,  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  Department 
of  French 

3:15  p.  m.  -3: 45  p.  m.   Refreshments 

Panel  #4 

3:45  p.ni.-4:45  p.m. 

The  Politics  of  Violence 

Moderator:  Nadege  Veldwachter 

Violence,  Redemption,  and  National  Identity  in  Revolutionary 

Avignon 

Eric  Johnson,  UCLA,  Department  of  History 
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La  violence  de  I'ecriture  dans  le  quatuor  algerien  d'Assia  Djebar 
Soheila  Kian,  UCLA,  Department  of  French 

Histoire  et  roman  en  Algerie:  des  liens  tisses  de  sang 
Alice  Mercier-Dias,  George  Mason  University  (Virginia), 
Department 
of  French 


CLOSING  REMARKS 
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